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1 
DAVID GARRICK ESQ, | 
| WHOSE 
VARIOUS AND INIMITABLE 
REPRESENTATIONS 
DISPLAY 


A KNOWLEDGE OF THE HUMAN HEART 


NOT INFERIOR TO 
THAT OF A-ROCHEFOUCAULT 
k THESE MAXIMS 
IN THEIR PRESENT FORM 
ARE GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED 
BY ONE 
LESS AMBITIOUS OF PATRONAGE 
THAN PROUD OF HIS FRIENDSHIP 


| LOCKYER DAVIS. 


Vi 


PREFACE TO THE LAST EDITION. 


The Public is here preſented with 
a New Tranſlation of the MorAL 


Maxims of Francis the Sixth, Duke 
de la Rochefoucault : : a performance 
of ſuch eſtimation, that its noble 
Author lived to ſee five or fix Edi- 
tions of it; and ſince his death it 
has run through as many more; 


not to mention Tranſlations. 
a 4 


As 
far 


vili 


far as the two lan guages permit, the 
Tranſlator has followed in the dif- 
poſition of the Maxims the alphabe- 
tical order of Mr. Amelot de la 
Houſſaye: : to whom he is alſo be- 
holden for many well- collected au- 
thorities from the judicious Tacitus, 


and ſome other ancient writers. In 
his own notes he has chicfly aimed 


at the explanation, or illuſtration, of 
his Author's ſyſtem. He has rejected 
ſuch maxims as were manifeſt repe- 
titions, or apparently ſpurious ; and 
retained ouly ſuch as, after compa- 
riſon of the beſt Editions, he con- 
cluded to be genuine. He has alſo 


taken great care to expreſs the ſenſe of 


1 274 anos ww” which the Engliſh |} 
4 | Tranſ- 


„„ 


Tranſlations have been hitherto de- 
fective); and at the ſame time (what 
none of them have attempted) to do 
the Duke de la Rochefoucault the 
juſtice to make him Jpeak n 


ADVER- 


er.. 


1 MS ves 4 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The preſent Edition of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucault's Maxims is not merely a 
republication of the laſt. The Tranſla- 

uon has been reviſed, and treated with 
that ſort of freedom, which the former 
Editor ſeems to have taken with che edi- 
tion that preceded. From this attention, 
and various additional Notes, the Edition 
now ſubmitted to the Public may have 
Pbtained, it is hoped, ſome degree of 
advantage. But, after all, to transfuſe 
Into our language the force and ſpirit of 

he original with conciſeneſs and perſpi- 


uity is rather to be attempted than EXe- 
cuted, 


| High 


bel it mit be dllowed thut dite higenious i 


actions, which the world miſtake for vir 


To tions, 


High in eſteem as theſe Maxims are 


ſevere a Cenſor, giving ill conſtructions 
to indifferent actions, and aſeribing even 4 
to good ones unworthy motives. | x 
In favour of our Author Wilen it is : | 
alledged, that perfect virtue is not to be | 
found in the preſent ſtate of things; that i 
2 mixture of error and truth conſtitutes too 
many of our actions; that He has conſi- 
dered the heart of man as corrupted by 
pride, ſeduced by ſelf. love, encompaſſed 
by bad example; that certain human 


tues, are really no more than their re- 
ſemblances; that, in ſpite of the efforts 
of Reaſon, Pride and Self,loye neyer | 
fail to lurk in the receſſes of the beart, 
and diffuſe their venom, for the moſt 


pan, through its. motions and; JngHu® 
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.- But to enter |into-a regular defence of 

his noble Author is not the preſent deſign. 

IM. De Voltaire indeed has not ſerupled 

to aſſert, that theſe Maxims contributed 

more than any other work to form the 

N naſte of the French nation, and give it a 

W true reliſh for propriety and correctneſs. 

«© Though,” ſays he, © there is but one 

„ ruth running through the whole picee; 

namely, that ſelf- love is the ſpring of 
« all our actions and determinations j yet 

© this thought preſents itſelf under ſuch 4 
te variety of forms, as never fail to ſtrike 
with new ſurprize. This little collec- 
„tion was much read and admired ; it 
“ accuſtomed our authors to think, and 
MF to comprize their thoughts in a lively, 
correct, and delicate turn of ' phraſe 3 
Which was a merit utterly unknown to 


* any European writer es him, ſince 
«the: revival of lett His Memoirs“ ; [1 
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* known by heart *. 


In the Earl of Cheſterield's n 
nel publiſhed, we frequently view his 
Lordſhip both as an admirer and defender 
of our Author. La Rochefoucault is, 


66 know, blamed,” ſays his Lordſhip, 
„ but, I think, without reaſon, for deriv- 
te ing all our actions from the ſource of 


6c ſelf- love. For my own part, I ſee a 


c great deal of truth, and no harm at all, 
cc in that opinion. It is ſufficient that we 


4 ſeek our own happineſs in every thing we 


« do; and it is as certain that we can only 
ec find it in doing well, and in conforming 
4 c All our actions to the rule of right rea- 
« ſon, which is the great law of N ature. 


It is only a miſtaken ſelf. love that is a 
66 blameable motive, when we take the 
9 immediate and indifcriminac gratifica- 


& 


IF 


9 Sick de Lois XIV. : 


60 Uo 


XY | 

ce tion of a paſſion, © or appetite, for. real 
« happineſs. But am I blameable, if Ido 
« a good action upon account of the hap- 
« pineſs which that honeſt conſciouſneſs 
« will give me? Surely not. On. the 
ci contrary; that pleaſing conſciouſneſs is 
„%a proof of my virtue, &c. &c. #7 E 
, © Again, Read in the morning ſome of 
„La Rochefoucault's Maxims ; conſider 
f them, examine them well, and com- 
a % pare them with the real characters you 
I meet in the evening 4.” —* Till you 
e “ come to know mankind by your on 
experience, 1 know no thing, nor no 
“man, that can, in the mean time, bung 
you ſo well acquainted with them as 
Je Duc de la Rochefoucault. His links . 
Book of Maxims, which I would adviſe ,. 


you to look into, for ſome moments * 


8 


che leaſt, every day of your life, is, 9 55 


4: I teo like and too exact a picture of 


* Letter 129. + Letter 225. 
| «© Human 
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<« Human Nature. I own, it ſeems to 
e degrade it, but yet my experience does 
“nt conxince me chat 1 it degrades ic 
6 Juſtly . 

After ſuch eminent teſtimonies to an 
eſtabliſhed fame, the Reader will hardly 
expect any apology for offering to his 
peruſal another edition of 


Tre DuXs. DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT'S 
| MAxIMs. 
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IHE deſire of appearing to be perſons 
of ability often prevents our being ſo. 
= | 11. 
Some weak people are ſo ſenfible of 
|| their weakneſs, as to be able to make A 
2 mm uſe of it. 


| 111. 

The height of ability conſiſts in a tho- | 
Svough knowledge of the real value of 
things, and of the genius of the. age we 
lvein®. 


{ 


- *-Tacitus ſays of Seneca, ameenum illi ; 
ce ingenium, & temporis illius auribus accommo- 
e Jatum.” He had a pleaſing genius, which 
was well-adapted to the times he lived in. 
M. Amelot de la Houſſaye. 

Moſt of the authors immortalized by their. 
cotemporaries have been indebted to this Know- 
ledge; or elſe to the good fortune of living in an 
age ie whoſe turn thels abilities coincided. The 

. Auguſtan age, fond of their new acquaintance 
| - the Greek writers, advanced to the pinnacle of fl _ 
fame all ſuch Romans as imitated them to-!“ 
lerably well. Hence the undeſcrved reputation] 

of ſome of the authors of that period. Among © 

dur ſelves, the laſt age conſidered Poetry as com- C 
prehenſive of all traltficnions;" even thoſe of of 
ambaſſadors and ſecretaries of ſtate. The pre- 


ſent, on the contrary, thinks it ſcarce worth g 
reading. 
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M A XIMS. 
IV. 


It requires no ſmall degree of RE NS to 
c know when to conceal. it *, 


4 i | . 1 
Few men are able to know all the ill 
13 they do. 
G= | 
WY | . 2 
5 There are ſome affairs, and diſtempers, 


which ill timed remedies make worſe; and 
eir great ability is requiſite to know when it 
is dangerous to apply them +. 


he 1 "© Ties AG 


e off. * 6 5 ex 1 n Claudius 
to- cc Coſſus, notæ facundiæ; ſed dicendi artem apta 
tion] trepidatione occultans, argue eo validior, mili- 
ono © tisanimum mitigavit.“ Tac. H. i. Claudius 


om- Coſſus, ambaſſador from the Suiſſes, was a man 


of known eloquence; which he knew when to 
conceal : and he appeaſed a mutiny of the ſol- 
diery by feigning a panic. Houſſaye. 

+ © Felix intempęſtivis remediis delicta ac- 
* cendebat.” Tac. A. xii, Felix increaſed 
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ACCENT. 


VI 1. 
The accent of a man's native country 


is as ſtrongly 1 on his mind, as 
on his tongue. 


the 4 by unſeaſonable reformation, 
Honſſaye. 

*Omittere potius prævalida & adulta vitia, 
quam hoc adſequi, ut palam fieret quibus fla- 
& gitiis impares eſſemus.“ Tac. A. iii. There 
are inveterate diſorders, which it is more prudent 
to connive at, than to manifeſt our impotence 
by a vain attempt to ſuppreſs. 6 Nocuit 
« (Galba) antiquus gy & nimia ſeveritas cui 
jam pares non ſumus. Tac. H. i. Galba 
hurt himſelf by acting up to the ſeverity of the 


ancient laws, which the times could not bear. | 


Habe. 


ACC. 


MAXIM S. AJ 


VIII, 
No accidents are ſo unlucky, but that 
| the prudent may draw ſome advantage 
from them: nor are there any ſo lucky, 
but what the imprudent = turn to their | 
Y prejudice. | 


. - Accidents ſometimes happen from which 
nt 2 man cannot well extricate himſelf unn. 
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Great actions, the luſtre of which 
dazzles us, are repreſented by politicians 
"+ " 
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4 MAXIMS. 


ACCENT. 


VII. 
The accent of a man's native country 


is as ſtrongly . on his mind, as 
on his tongue. 


che ster by unſeaſonable reformations 
Houſſaye. 

* Omittere potius prævalida & adulta vitia, 
quam hoc adſequi, ut palam fieret quibus fla- 
00 gitiis impares eſſemus.“ Tac. A. iii. There 
are inveterate diſorders, which it is more prudent 
to connive at, than to manifeſt our 1impotenge 
by a vain attempt to ſuppreſs. * Nocuit 
« (Galba) antiquus rigor & nimia ſeveritas cui 
jam pares non ſumus“ Tac. H. i. Galba 
hurt himſelf by acting up to tlie ſeverity of the 
ancient laws, which the times could not bear. 


e 


MA XIMS. 5 


ACCIDENTS. 


VIII, 
7 No accidents are fo unlucky, but that 
) 4 prudent may draw ſome advantage 


from them: nor are there any ſo lucky, 
but what the imprudent may turn 0 their | 
prejudice. 


. - Accidents ſometimes happen from which 
2 man cannot well extricate himſelf ven 
OEM: ſpice of: madneſs, 


5071 * . 
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Great actions, the luſtre of which 
dazzles us, are repreſented by politicians 
3 as 


. 1 S | A 


A 


6 MAXIMS. 
as the effects of deep deſign; whereas 
they are commonly the effects of caprice 
and paſſion. Thus the war between 
Auguſtus and Antony, ſuppoſed to be 
cowing to their ambition to give a maſter 
to the world, aroſe probably from jea- 
louſy *, 


& < 

Men may boaſt of their great actions; 
but they are oftener the effect of chance, 
than of deſign. 


XII. 
Our actions may ſeem to be under the 
influence of good or bad ſtars, to which 


* « Inter Cæpionem & Druſum ex annulo in 
tc auctione venali inimicitiæ cœpere, unde origo 
« Socialis Belli.“ Plin. I. xxxiii. c. 1. Pliny 
the Hiſtorian fays, that the Social War had its 
riſe from a private quarrel between Livius Dru- 
| ſus and Cæpio about a ring under ſale, for 
Which they bid againſt one another, —_— 


they 


MAXIMS. 


; they owe the praiſe « or blame . meet 
: with *, 

n 

1 xIII. js 
r How brilliant ſoever an action may be, it 
. ought not to paſs for great when it is not 


the effect of great deſign. 


XIV. 


A certain proportion ſhould be obſerved 
between our deſigns and actions, if we 
would reap from them the advantage they 
might produce. 


Our actions are like the jingle of rhime, 
which every one repeats in his own man- 

in ner. qty * 

igo 

iny 

its 

ru- 


* A thouſand ſuperſtitions of this ſort were 
furniſhed by the religion of the Pagans, which 
ſery ed to raiſe their hopes; as well as fears, yt 
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To praiſe great actions with Subs, 
may be ſaid to be ms, _ in them. 
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Aden ie nothing of which's we are mY li- 
beral as of advice, 15 vi 3 


* N " ; I. * 7 * 
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| XIX. . 


| Nothing iS leſs ſincere. than Sor 3 


of aſking and of giving advice. He who 


aſks advice would ſeem” to have a reſpect- 
ful deference for the opinion of his friend; 


"whilſt 1 he only aims at getting his own 
FA 2 approved 


MTI 3 
approved of, and his friend reſponſible 
for his conduct. On the other hand. he 


Who gives it, repays the confidence ce {up- 
poſed" to be Placed in him by a "Teewingly 


4» 4. a ay 


diſintereſted Zea]; whilſt he ſeldom means 
any thing by the advice he gives, but bis 


lhe 


own incereſt o or reputation 5. 
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There is near as much ability requiſite 
to know how to make uſe of good advice, 
as to know how to act for one's s ſelf. 


XXI. 
We may give advice; j "On we cannot 
give conduct. ET e 


* Lord Shafteſbury, in his Soliloquy, ſays, 
No one was ever the better for advice: for 
16!that'in' general what we called giving Advice, 
et was properly taking an occafion to ſlie Our 
Kae wiſdom at another's expence; and to re- 


ae advice, was little better than tawelyzto 
ord another the occaſion of „ieee g bimſelf 


— a character from our defects.“ 


ho 2047 1* N A F. 
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AFFECTATION. 


nn. 

We: are never made ſo ridiculous by the 
qualities we have, as by thoſe we affect to 
have. 


- 


XXIII. 
We had better appear to be what we 


; are, than affect to e what we are not. 


Ar IIC TIO N. 


Whatever we may pretend, intereſt and 
vanity are the uſual ſources of our afflic- 5 


, ons: 


| oe 
There are in affliction ſeveral kinds of 
hypocriſy. Under the pretence of weep- 
ing for the loſs of one who was dear to 
| Us, 


us, we weep for ourſelves: we weep over 
the diminution of our fortune, of our 
_ pleaſure, of our importance. Thus have 


the dead the honour of tears which ſtream 
only for the living. I call this a ſort of 
hypocriſy, becauſe we impoſe on ourſelves. . 
There is another hypocriſy, which is leſs 


innocent, becauſe it impoſes on the world. 
This is the affliction of ſuch as aſpire ,to 


the glory of a great and immortal ſorrow ; 
when time, which conſumes all things, has 
worn out the grief which they really had, 
they ſtill perſiſt in their tears, lamentations, 
and ſighs. They afſume a mournful beha- 
viour ; and labour, by all their actions, to 
demonſtrate that their affliction will not 

in the leaſt abate till death. This diſagree. 
able, this troubleſome vanity is common 
among ambitious women. As the ſex bars 
all the paths to glory, they endeavour ta 


render themſelves celebrated by the oſten- 


tation of an inconſolable affſiction. There 


is yet another ſpecies of tears, whoſe ſhal- 


£0 TT = 


* 


T 

low ſprings eaſily overflow, and as eaſily 
dry away: we weep, to acquire the repu- 
tation of being tender; we weep, in or- 
der to be pitied ; we weep, that we may 
be wept over ; we even weep, to avoid the 
ſcandal of not weeping. 1, ni Went 


XXVI. 
We ſometimes loſe friends whom we 

regret more than we grieve for; and others 

for "__ we e hid do not mares 


| xxvn. 
| Most women lament not the death of 
their lovers ſo much out of real affection, 
as becauſe they would appear to be ihe 
more moe of _ n eee 


. 
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MAXIMS =_ 


AGE. 


| XXVI 1 

Moſt people, as they approach old. age, 
ſhow in what manner their body and mind 
will decay *. 


„ XXIx. R 
We arrive novices at the different ages 


of life; and want experience, though we 


have had many yeure to gain it f. 


3 To a ſkilful obſerver, the future defects 
of a man's mind and body may ſometimes be 
viſible from the time he is adult; as a good 
mechanic, from the accurate inſpeQion of a ma- 
chine, may perhaps predict where it will decay. 


+ Age does not neceſſarily confer experience; 


nor does even precept; nor any thing but an 
intercourſe and acquaintance with things. And 
we frequently ſee thoſe who have wanted oppor- 
tunities to indulge their juvenile paſhons in 
youth, go prepoſter ous lengths in old age, with 
all the ſymptoins of youth —_— ability. 
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AGREEABLENESS. 


Xxx. 

We jud ge ſo ſuperficially of things, hn 
common words and actions, ſpoke and done 
in an agreeable manner, with ſome know- 
ledge of what paſſes in the world, often 
ſucceed beyond the e greateſt ability *. 


XXXI. 

We may ſay of agreeableneſs, as diſtinct 
from beauty, that it is a ſymmetry whoſe 
rules are unknown; it is a ſecret confor- 
mity of the features to one another, to the 
complexion, to the carriage. 


* How often have I ſeen the moſt ſolid merit 
and knowledge neglected, unwelcome, and even 
rejected; while flimſy parts, little knowledge, 
and leſs merit, introduced by the Graces, have 
been received, cheriſhed, and admired ! 


Ld. Cheſterfield's Letters (1 36th), 
AMB. 


MAXIM S. 5 


AMBITION. 


ov xt" | 
The ambitious deceive themſelves in 


propoſing an end to their ambition; for thar 


end, when attained, becomes a means. 


XXXIII. 


80 When great men ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſubdued by the length of their misfor- 


tunes, they diſcover that the ſtrength of 
their ambition, not of their underſtanding, 


was that which ſupported them. They 


diſcover too, that, allowing for a littie va- 
nity, heroes are juſt like other men. 


The greateſt nde entirely conceals 


itſelf, when it finds that what) it Aisch to 
is unattainable. 
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XXXV. 


7 MAXIM S. 
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xxxV. 
What ſeems to be generoſity is often no 


more than diſguiſed ambition ; which over- | 
looks little intereſts, in order to- gratfy 


great ones. 


> + + 4/3 _ 
Moderation muſt not claim the merit of 
combating and conquering ambition ; for 
they can never exiſt in the ſame ſubje&. 
Moderation is the languor and floth of the 
foul ; ambition | its activity and ardour. 


xxxvil. 


We paſs often from love to ncadiltioms 


but we ſeldom return from ambition to 


Wünn 


xxx vil. 
85 | Thoſe who apply themſelves too > much 
to little 1 commonly become inca - 


xxEIx. 


co 


At * 1 


xxxIX. 
es wh ate impracticable in them- 
ſelves ; and it is for want of application, 


Y Alber chan of means, that men | fail of 
Mite ated es Phe nd 1 ING 
f I APPEARANCE. © 
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1 In every 1 every individual 
ü affects to appear what he would willingly: 
be eſteemed : ſo that we may ſay, Ihe 
world is nee of nothing but ape 
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AVARILC E. 
XII. 
Miſers miſtake why for Ko good ; 
hs whereas i it is s only! 2 mean of 3 it *. | 
ch FA 5 35 7 2 2 7 ö CES. « a XII 1. 5 
* * Tat PT 18 Tags an "© ational avarice 2s 


confines itſelf to the mere fatisfaction ariſing 
1 * from 


18 M A XI M S. 


XLII. 

 Avarice is more op poſte to | economy 
than liberaliry. | 1 . 145 
KS IND bus 24 XIII. nat glochz 


Extreme avarice almoſt always OR 
miſtakes. There is no paſſion that oftener 
miſſes its aim; nor on which the preſent 
has ſo much influence, 1 in * of the 
future. ne 5 


from heaping up, looking at, and touching 


gold and ſilver; without any regard to their 
uſe; every age furniſhes us with too __ ex- 
amples, to admit a doubt. 


ee Defire of riches (ſays Mr. Hobbes in os 
o Leviathan) 1 is covetouſneſs, a name uſed al- 
„ ways in fignification of blame: becauſe men 
e contending for them are diſpleaſed with one 


another attaining them; though the deſire in 

s itſelf be to be blamed or allowed, according 
to the means by which theſe ET, are (ought, 
el Ambition, which is a defire of "office or 
* cedence, is a name uſed alſo in the cor 
- - 6:ſenſc}ſor the! reaſon * 313 
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ve receive them. | 5 | 
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XLIV. 


Axarice often produces contrary effects. 


There are many people who ſacrifice their 

whole fortunes to dubious and diſtant ex- 

pectations; there are others who. contemn 
great eure ld little, Een rs 
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We like better to ſee tholwes * 
we confer benefits, than thoſe from whom 


” £ << *+© 8 7 
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ai 9 Men are ot en pe to ger W 
"and in 5 njuries; | but even to hate thoſe who 


C383 


obliged them, and wt ceaſe. to, hate 


She: 1 


thoſe who have injured them. The yery 


at tention to requite kindneſſes, and reven ge 
C 2 wrongs, 


20 MAXIM S. 


wrongs, ſeems to be an inſupportable 
lavery *. „„ 52x 


41 N 932 „ ö ? * 


XLVII. 


3 Gan takes pleaſure in returning 
Fane obligations; many go ſo far as to 
acknowledge moderate ones: but there is 
hardly any one who does not repay great 
obligations with ingratitude. 


BUSINESS. 
XLVIII. 


The ruſt of buſineſs is ſometimes po- 
n off 1 in a bro. but never 1 in a court 
40 To have TCCelV ed from one greater bene. 
ee fits than there is hope to requite, diſpoſeth to 
© counterfeit love, but really to ſecret hatred; 
and puts a man iht6 the eſtate of a rte 
a5, debtor, who, in declining the ſight of bis 
s ereditor, tacitly wiſneth him there: where he 
« might. neyer ſee him „more. For, benefits 
40 oblige, and obligation 18 ; thraldom, and unre- 
| «c * quitable obligations perpetual thraldomz ich 
is hateful.“ e 85 eee 
aller 85 CIV 
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CIVILITY. 


XLIX, 
Civility is a defire to receive Fs 
1 to de accounted well- bred. 


CLEMENCY. 


1 


The clemency of princes is often policy, 


to gain the affections of their ſubjects *. 
That clemency we make a virtue of 


proceeds ſometimes from vanity, ſome- 
times from indolence, often from fear, and | 
| almoſt always from a mixture of all three t. 


I is Ri» 375 KRA | : 5 | C O N- 


* K Novum! imperium inchoantibus utilis cle 
ce mentiz” fama.“ Tac. A. iv. In the beigin- 
ning of a reign, the reputation ot clemency 1 1s 
ſerviceable. "" Half DO er AE. 


I Clemeney proceeds fometimes from vanity ] 
Like that of Fibenius towards Silanus and Co- 


C 3 | minius 
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5 Ait: cid ud 0 15 
That conduct often ſeems ridiculous, the 


ſecret reaſons of which are wiſe and 
ſolid *. 


\ 


minius. Tac, A. iii. iv. 7 patientiam liber- 
« tatis alienz oftentans.” Tae. A. vi. Making 
an oſtentation of his patience with regard to, the 
+\berties that were taken with him. Houſſaye. 
Sometimes from indolence. ] - „„ Oblivione 
8 clementia.“ Tac. A. vi. Rather 
through forgetfulneſs than clemency. Honſſape. 
ant Often from fear. ] 1.66 Julius Civilis per iculo 
_* exemptus, præpotens inter Batavos, ne ſup- 
. plicio ejus ferox gens alienaretur.“ Tac. 
HI. i. Julius Civilis, who had great authority 
among the Batavi, was ſaved; for fear his pu- 
niſhment ſhould irritate that warlike people. 
Honſge. 1 
N dry of * J. 1 for exioplcs whoſe fa 
thera and eldeſt brother Tarquin having murdered, 
he counterfeited himſelf a fool, in order to eſcape 
| the 


30 


MAXIM S. 23 


1 
A man often imagines he acts, when 
he is acted upon; and while his mind aims 
at one thing, his heart inſenſibly gravitates 
towards another. 


e 

CONFIDENCE. 
. In converſation confidence has a greater 
8 ſhare than wit. ng nd 
he the ſame danger. Tatquin, thinking til folly real, 
- | deſpiſed the man; and, having poſſeſſed himſelf 
ne of his eſtate, kept im as an idiot, merely 
cr BY with a view of making ſport for his children. 
ye. At tlie death of Lucretia, Brutus, happening to 


lo be preſent, threw off the maſk : he drew the 
p- I 'poignard' reeking from her wound, and lifting 


ac. it up towards bebven; 3 ©© Be witneſs, ye Gods,” 
ty he eried, © that fem this moment I proclaim 
= myſelf the avenger of the chaſte Lucretia's 


le, BW 6. death; from his moment 1 profeſs myſelf | 
. the enrmy of Tarquin.“ - An amazement 
"feiged” the hearers !—In the ſequel,” Tarquin 
Was expelled,” and Brutus was Proclaimed Del 
$ Ferer 1 

„ß c + Lv. 
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LV. 
The deſire of being, pitied, or zdmnitdd, 


is commonly the. 1 true reaſon of our con- 
fidence. 5 


LVI.. 

The conſtancy of the wil. 18 only the 
art of keeping their diſquietudes to them- 
ſelves. 

8 1 

We all bear the misfortunes of other 

people with ; an heroic conſtancy. 


Criminals at their execution affect ſome- 
times a conſtancy, and contempt of death, 
5 which is, in fact, nothing more than the 


fear of facing it. Their conſtancy may 
| be faid to be to the mind, what Wees 
is to their eyes. er ne rt 


H 
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| F 

| WB  Conſtancy in love is perpetual incon- 
4 ſtaney: it attaches us ſucceſſively to all 
the good qualities of the perſon beloved, 
giving ſometimes the preference to one, 
ſometimes to another. So that this con- 


ſtancy is no more than inconſtaney con- 
- I fined ro a ſingle object. 


IK 

In love, there are two ſorts of con- 
ſtancy: one ariſes from our continually 
finding in the favourite object freſh mo- 
tives to love; the other from our making 
It a a POWL of honour to be canſtam.. 


e 


b ö 
h, 15910 os = LXI. 9 | 
he In misfortunes we often miſtake $ 8888 
ay tion for conſtancy : we bear them, with- 


out daring to look on them; as cowards 


ſuffer themſelves to be killed without 85 
lſtance, | 


CON- 


26 MANIM S. 


coN TEN at 


we ſometimes condemn the bullen by 
praiſing the paſt; we ſhew our contempt 
of what now is, by our af cone * What| 
is no more *. 


ILXIII. . 
None but the contemptible are pee 
henſive of contempt. 155 


* We 8 che EPA by. ates the 
paſt.) This is the common track of fatirifts 
< Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratan in 
6c terris.” I believe there was ſuch a thing or 
earth as chaſtity 1 in Saturn's reign, ſays Juve- 
nal. And it is no inconſiderable effort of 
poetical faith, To believe that things hav: 

always been as they are, ſeems reaſonabl 
enough. But to believe, becauſe things are 
thus now, that they therefore were oppoſitel) 


SY different. formerly, approaches methinks to 1 


1 * F 
'Y Ft 2 


Sede quia inpal ible. 
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CONVERSATION. 
LxIv. 

One reaſon why we meet with ſo few 
people who are reaſonable and agreeable 
in converſation is, that there is ſcarce any 
body who does not think more of what 
he has to ſay, than of anſwering what is 
ſaid to him. Even thoſe who have the 
moſt addreſs and politeneſs think they do 
enough if they only /zem to be attentiye; 
at the ſame time their eyes and their 
minds betray a diſtraction as towhat i is ad- 
dreſſed to them, and an impatience to re- 
turn to what they themſelves were ſaying: | 
not reflecting that to be thus ſtudious of 
pleaſing themſelves is but a poor way of 
| Pleaſing, or convincing others; and that 
to hear patiently, and anſwer. preciſcly, 1 


| are: SIP * PIO of converſation *. 
« 1 — 6 not omit one Ging ahh i is at- 


20 tention: an attention never to be wholly en- 
66 groſſed 


28 MAXIMS. 


COPIES: 
.LXV 


The only good copies are thoſe which ; 


point out the ridicule of bad ori ginals. 


i 4 57 COQUETRY.. 
RN LXVI. | | 


It is a ſort of coquetry, to boaſt that we 
never en | 


IXVII. 1 
All i women are coquets, though all 49 
no not practiſe coquetry: ſome are re- 


ſtrained by fear, ſome by. reaſon, _ Ty 


* groſſed by any paſt or future object, but in- 
P ſtantly to be directed to the preſent one, be 
ce It what it will. An abſent man can make 
| 60 but few obſervations—he can purſue nothing 


ce ſteadily, becauſe his abſences make him loſe his 


ec way. They are very diſagreeable, and hardly 
c to be tolerated, in old age; but in Aan 
they cannot be forgiven.” 


F Id. Cheſterf. Letters (19 5th, 
by on LXVIII. 
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ILxVIII. 


Women are not t awaro of the « extent of 


their: res 


* 


LxIx. 
Women find it more difficult to get the 


better of their coquetry than of their love. 


LXX. 
The greateſt miracle of love is the re- 
formation: of a bs Re 


LXXI. fre 


Me are alben afraid of appearing 1930 
fore the perſon we love when we have 
CY elſewhere *. 


1 Coquets are thoſe who ſtudiouſly excite the 
ping of love ; though they mean nothing lets 
than to  gratify it. The male coquets are near 
as numerous as the female. | Ty VO "mg 


- . 7 
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LXXII. 
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* MAXIM S. 
TxxII. 


Coquets take a pride in appearing, tol 
be jealous of their lovers, in order to 
conceal their being envious of other wo-. 
men. 


LXXIII. 
There are crimes which become inno- 
cent,. and even glorious, through thei 
ſplendor, number, and exceſs : hence i 
is, that public theft is called addreſs; and 
to ſeize unjuſtly on ny to n 
conqueſts *. * 


* 5 Ixxn FA. 

— 0 7 1a; in Corina fortuna, æquius quod val. 57 
tc Aius 3 ſua retinere private domus, de Alieni 105 
c oertare regiam laudem.” Tac. A. xv. Powe 11 
is the juſtice of ſoyereigns : it is for privat. be 


per (ord ©! 


no- 


heut 


e it 


and 


ak: 


n. 


vali 
jen 


owe! 


roll 


1 eiunt, pacem appellant.“ 


To ravage, plunder, and murder, is to reign; 
to deſolate a country is to pacify it, Houſſaye.. 


iva at 
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LXXIV. 


We eaſily forget crimes that are Anawn 


Y to ourſelves f. 
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LXXV. 


There are people of whom we never 


believe ill till we fee it: but there are 


none we ought to be ſurprized at when 
we do ſee it. 


perſons to preſerve * own, but for princes 


to ſeize, what belongs to others. | Houſſaye. 
c “ Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falſis nomini- 


s imperium; atque ubi ſolitudinem fa- 
Tac, in Agric. 


© So Innocentem quiſque ſe dicit reſpiciens 


« teſtem, non conſcientiam.” Sen. Ep. iii, Moſt 


people fancy themſelves innocent of thoſe crimes 
of \ which they cannot be convicted. Houſſaye. 


75 Eg?! iy! have a law maxim, Nemo tene- 


9 lr feipſum Bee fate. "NO 18 rer m- 
Pele Keke: himfelf. 22175 : 
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bj 
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ILXXVI. 

Thoſe who are themſelves incapable of 
great crimes- are not e to ee 
others of them. 


LXXVIT. 


The greateſt of all cunning is, to ſeem 
| blind to the ſnares laid for us; men are 
never ſo eaſily deceived as while they are 
endeayouring to deter others *, oy 

LXXVIII. 37.4404}; enen 

Thoſe who have moſt cunning foe ever 
affect to condemn cunning, that they may 
make uſe of it on ſome great occafion, 
and to ſome great end. e 


2 ; 
—_ 1 7 
— „ => 


— — a * _ 
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e Solum inſidiarum remedium eſt, ſi non 
66 intelligantur.“ Tac. A. xiv. The beſt de- 
ſence againſt à ſecret enemy is, to make Him 
believe * are not aware of his ſhares. oil 


_ Houſfayes 
SO 9 | LXXIX. 
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IXI. my 
| The common practice of cunning; 18 na 
+ gn of genius; it almoſt always happens 
that thoſe who uſe it to cover themſelves 
in one place, lay themſelves o_ in an- 
other. 
Lxxx. 
m Cunning and treachery proceed from 
re. want 5 of capacity. 3 
re 
LXXXI. ne 
The ſure way to be cheated is, to i: - 
ourſelves more cunning than others. 
er 
5 IxXXXII. 
1 We a are angry with thoſe who trick us, 
becauſe they appear to have more wit 
khan ourſelves. 
48 mſn IXXXIII. N 
im One man may be more cunning 1 — au- 
my ww, but: not more Wee than all the t 
556. ld." 7 an 71. 
IX, 47 4 N D 1 


LXxxIV. 

Thoſe who are deceived by our cun- 
ning appear not near ſo ridiculous to us, 
as we ſeem to ourſelves when deceived by 
5 the cunning of others. 8 


CU 8 10 SITY. 


LEXXV. 


There are two kinds of curioſity. On: 
ariſes from intereſt, which makes us de- 
firous to learn what may be uſeful to us; 
the other from pride, which makes us 
deſire to know what others are ignorani 
of *. | 


3 


DEATH 


* ce © Curioſity, ſays Hobbes, is a \ defire ty 
Eno. why and how ; ſuch as is in no liviy 
creature but man: 10 that man is diſtin: /! 
„ guiſhed, not only by his reaſon, but alſo , 
this fingular paffion, fror otlier animals; 1 


whom the appetite of food, and other plc: 


füres of ſenſe, by predicate}: take aw 
the care of knowing cauſes ; which is a l 
AAS. 2 6 0 


— EXIITTH | 
by F 


Few people are well · acquainted with 
Death. It is generally ſubmitted to through 
ſtupidity and cuſtom, not reſolution: moſt 


men die merely becauſe they cannot help 
„ . 


LXxxvII. 


Death and che ſun ace not to be locked 
Ar at ſteadily. | 


2 


. f 


LXXXVIII. 


1 1 having ſpoken of the falfity of 


ſeeming virtues, 1t is proper to fay ſome- 
| thing a about the falſity of the contempt of 
| the "min that by. a a perſeverance of as 
light in the continual and indefatigable gene- 
160 ration of knowledge, exceedeth the ſhort ve - 
ok _— of ADL cr Y pleaſures e.“ Leviathan, 
P- 26. u 


iin Ae 6 At > a 24 
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"IF 2 death 


is common enough; but the other, I be- 
eve, never ſincere. Every thing has been 
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reaſon for contemning death. Even ſui- 


5 


* MA XIMS. 
death? I mean that contempt of death b 
which the heathens boaſted to detive'from IL 


their natural ſtrength, unſupported by Il © 


the hopes of a better life. There is a Ml © 
wide difference between ſuffering death it 
eourageouſly, and contemning it: the one 


written that can perſuade us that death; is 
no evil; and ſome of the weakeſt as well as 
the greateſt of men have given celebrated 
examples in confirmation of this tenet. 
Yer I doubt whether any perſon of 'good 
ſenſe ever believed it; and the pains we 
take to perſuade ourſel ves and others of 
it + ur evince chat it is no Dy taſk; 


guſted with a dut he can have bg 


_ vides eſteem it IR matter; and arc'as 
much ſtartled at it, and decline it as 
much as other people? when it comes in 


Nee 


any other ſhape Except that which" they 
8034 have 


„ wm: - v£. 


haye choſen. The remarkable inequality 
in the, courage f many valiant men pro- 
ceeds from death's appearing; differently 
inſtant at one time than another. By this 


means it happens, that, after having con- 


temned What they did not know, they are 


at f laſt afraid of what they do know; We 


muſt avoid conſidering death in all its cir-- 
cumſtances, if we would not think it the 
greateſt of all ills. The wiſeſt and braveſt 


are.thoſe who make the beſt pretenees for 
| pot, conſidering, it at all: for every one 


that views it in its proper light will find 
it, ſufficiently, terrible. The neceſſity of 
dying made the whole of philoſophie for- 
titude. The, philoſophers thought it beſt 
to do that with a good grace which was 
not; to be avoided; and, being unable to 


make themſelves: immortal, they did all 


they could to immortalize their reputa- 
ebe and ſave chat they might qut of 
We Senefal en * be able, to pn 
N D 3 good 


38 MAXIM S“ 1 
good face on the matter, let us by no 
means diſcover even to ourſelves all we 
think about it; let us truſt rather to con- ; 
ſtitution, than to thoſe vain reaſonings 
which make us believe we can approach | 
death - with: indifference... The glory of ; 
dying reſolutely, the hopes of being re- 
gretted, the deſire of leaving a fair repu- 
tation, the aſſurance of being delivered 
from che miſeries of life, and freed from 
the caprice of fortune, are alleviating 
reflections, not to be rejected: but we Þ 
muſt by no means imagine them infallible. 
Theſe ſerve indeed to embolden us, juſt 
as in war a poor hedge emboldens the 
ſoldiers to approach an inceſſant firing. At 
' a diſtance, they view it as a ſhelter; when 
they come up, they . find it but a ſorry 
defence. We flatter ourſelves too much, 
in fancying that death, when near, will 
appear what we judged it to be when diſ- 
tant ; and that our opinions, which: are 
(weakneſs itſelf, will be firm enough not 
100 > to 


4 


to give way on this ſevereſt of trials. We 


| muſt be alſo but ill-acquainted with the 


effects of ſelf· love, to imagine that that will 
permit us to think lightly of an action 
which muſt neceſſarily be its deſtruction. 


Reaſon,” from whom we expect mighty 


aſſiſtance, is too feeble, on this occaſion, to 


make us believe what we wiſh to find true. 


It is ſhe, on the contrary, who betrays us; 


and, inſtead of inſpiring a contempt of 


death, helps only to diſcover its horrors. 


Indeed all ſhe can do for us is, to adviſe 


us to avert our eyes, and fix them on ſome 


other object. Cato and Brutus choſe noble 


ones. A footmanz; ſome time ſince; amuſed 
himſelf with dancing upon the ſcaffold he 


was going to be broken on. Thus different 


motives: ſometimes produce the ſame effect. 


And ſo true it is, that whatever diſpropor- 
tion there may be between the great and 


the vulgar, we often ſee them meet death 


with the ſame countenance: but there is 


e 'this' difference, that the contempt 
D 4 of 


40 MAXIM. 


of death ſhewa by heroes is owing to theit 


love of glory, which hides it oth their | 
fight; and in common people it proceeds 


merely from their want of ſenſibility, 


which prevents their being aware of the 
: greatneſs of the evil, and leaves. them at 


| Uberty o think of ſomething elſe K. 
| "PD - 


*The contempt of death has been always 
very juſtly accounted a virtue of the firft claſs, 
Virgil makes it (as it truly is) efſential to the 
charadter of a happy man: 


| « Quique metus omnes, & ee Gaim 
4 Subjecit n ere Abe mat 


K apari.“ r 23/qaif 
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| He mult be ſuperior to every bear z even that 
of death, and its conſequences. —The | fear of 
death is peculiar to man; and may perhaps he 


a neceſſary inſtinct to counerbilanee” reaſon, 


which might elſe, too frequently, prompt him 
to quit his poſt: eerd to. Jene mlt 
thought of Lucan, © 


de ViRuroſque dei eclant, ut vixere durent, - 
"ae Felix eſſe mori.” 


131 Tree) Atti et 461 65. FY9 wr 9015 "VM; 3d 
„ke Gods conceal from men the happineſs of 
"ITOF107% ** | death 
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"4s be deceived w our enemies, "ang 
berrayed by our friends, is Not to be 


0 — borne 3 
ays death, that they may endure life, And LO 
as. Wl we find this inſtin& operates ſufficiently in men, 
the when under no immediate preſſure; yet we. may 
e alſo obſerve that it is ſurmountable by the exer- 
am, tion of every paſſion, even in the weakeſt and 
nts moſt timid people; of this the numberleſs ex- 
amples we continually ſee will not "admit -a 
Chat doubt. Nor is there wanting, among the few 
of philoſophic men who have been fuperior to in- 
95 ſtinct, inſtances of ſuch as have given the irre- 
RN | futable demonſtration, the irrevocable fact, in eon- 
Him firmation of their rational fortitude, and ſin- 
ble cere contempt. of the bugbear death; which, 
+» IM without paſhon's aid, they have cnoowiyienes; 
with unaverted eyes, and undiverted attention. 
t,, Nerva's death is thus related by Tacitts : 


> Wt © Coccers Nerva, continuus principis, omnis 
{i o divini humanique juris ſciens, integro ſtatu, 


eath Wl corpore 


„ „ 


borne; yet are we often content to be 
ſerved ſo by ourſelves. 


It is as eaſy to deceive ourſelves with- 
out our perceiving it, as it is difficult to 
deceive others without their perceiving 
it. 


corpore ilnzſo, moriendi confilium cepit. Quod 
< ut Tiberio cognitum ; adſidere, cauſas requi- 
ce rere addere preces: fateri poſtremo grave 
& conſcientiæ, grave fame ſuæ, fi proximus 
* amicorum, nullis moriendi rationibus, vitam 
40 fugeret. Averſatus ſermonem Nerva, abſti- 
cc nentiam cibi conjunxit.” A. I. vi. Cocceius 
Nerva, a man well-{killed in human and divine 
laws, in high favour, and 1n good health, came 
to a reſolution to deſtroy himſelf. When the 
emperor was informed of it he attended him, 
inquired into his reaſons, intreated him to de- 
ſiſt; and even owned at laſt that it would lie 
on his conſcience, and be pernicious to his fame, 
to to have his beſt friend make away with himſelf, 
without the leaft apparent reaſon. But Nerya 
declined his converſation; and ſtarved himſelf. 


SV IE. 
XCI. 


MAX IMSI“ 


xi. 
"1 reſolution never to deceive expoty * 
: man to be deceived himſelf, . - : 
| ' -KCITeo-: 
- | Dulneſs is ſometimes a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity againſt the attack of an artful man *. 
od 
* xciII. | 
5 * who i imagines he can do without. the 
us world. deceives himſelf much ; but he 
mn who fancies the world cannot do without 
5 him is ſtill more miſtaken. e 
ine 
_ ee, 
the lo love, che deceit almoſt an out- 
im, frips 0 hs POR. | 
de- 
me 
m4 i 12 * Bion uſed to ſay, & It was no eaſy this; 
0 to ſtick ſoft cheeſe on a hook,” a Diogenes 
if { Laertius. 5 


XCV, 


0 
* * 
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xcv. 


We are ſometimes leſs unhappy. i in be- 


ing deceived, than in being undeceived 
by: thoſe. we love 


XCVI. 

Should even our friends deceive us, 
though we have a right to be indifferent 
to their profeſſions of friendſhip, we ought 
ever to retain a Enſibility: on: am oh miſ⸗ 


* And we may 1 out with Horace's mad- 


„Et demptus per vim mentis gratifi mus 
cc error. | JET 2 


1 

7 * have undone me, judging friends, in 
robbing 1 me of ſuch pleaſure ; in depriving me, 
againſt my conſerit, of fo delicious a decep- 
tion. | 


fortunes. | N 13331 407 8 1 Ig; ; 
x . : | bans 0 
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1 Pol me en amici, 
955 dn ſerviſtis, ait; cui ſic extorta voluptas, 


DECEN CY. 


] 5 Nu ee 
Deegney is the. leaſt of all u but 
the moſt ſtrictly obſerved. | 


3 N 


0 . xcvIII. | t 
| FE is mph . to ſuppreſs a firlt 955 
fire, than to ſatisfy thoſe that follow. 


. 4x6 i547 bo A 
"i. we 3 wiſh for any 
thing, we ſhould examine into the happi- 
| neſs, Sf its. polſciſar 
KEI t 
| 8. 
Were we perfetly acquainted hh the 


bil object, we ſhould never r nt 4: 
a fire, it A 


* Sir Thomas More ſays, © the world is 
b. Lungone by looking at things at a diſtance,” 
DI 5S- 


* * 7 * A . 
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CI. 
Were we to take as much pains to be 
what we ought, as we do to diſguiſe what 
we are, we might appear like ourſelves, 


without being at dhe trouble of BA, diſ- q 
. guiſe at all, rn 


A 
CII, 


We are fo uſed to diſguiſe ourſelves to 
others, that at laſt we become diſguiſed b3ti 


even to ourſelves. Ty i 
i 0 li 

Cl1L. | 

Some diſguiſed 8 are fo ke mA 


truths, that it would be judging ill noi. 
to be deceived by them, . 8e 


22 


18 
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DISTRUST. 


C IV. 


Our own diſtruſt juſtifies the deceit of 
others *. 


CV. 
That which commonly hinders us from 


ſhewing the openneſs of our hearts to 
friends, is not ſo much a diſtruſt of them, 


as of ourſelves. 


r. 


091 ene diſtruſt we may wy of the 
ſincerity of other people, we always be- 


lieve that they are more ingenuous with 
ourſelves chan with any body elſe. 


Mil Gt 88010 | 

on H Multi fallere docuerunt FAS timent  falli ; i 
« & alii jus peccandi ſuſpicando fecerunt.” 
Senec. Ep. iii. Many men provoke” others to 
over-reach them by exceſſive ſuſpicion ; their 
extraordinary diſtruſt in ſome ſort Ja ing the 
deceit. Houfaye. | | 

10 | EASE. 


% * 
9 « + 
6 


1 evt. 
A man who finds not fatisfaction in 
himſelf ſeeks for it in vain elſewhere. 


EDUCATION. 


_ CVIII, 


Common education inſtills into young 
people a ſecond ſelf-love. 


5 
\ 


SE, ELOQUENCE. 


. | 4: A, CIX. e G yanrgs!: 5 
There i is as much eloquence in the tone 


of voice, in the look, and in the geſture 
of an orator, as in the choice of bis 


words * 
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„ @ The receipt to make à ee and an 
0 « applauded one too, is Jhotr und eaſy, Take 
; : common 


[ IN Lf 
True eloquence conſiſts in ſaying all 
that 1 is 1 and . more. 


"EMPLOYMENT. 


exl. 

It is eaſter to appear worthy of the em- 

ployments we are not poſſeſſed of, than 
of thoſe we are. 


42 90, +378 | Y 
* common ſenſe ———_ ſulſicit; add a little 
« application to the rules and orders of the 


« Houſe | of Commons], throw obvious thoughts 


„in a new light, and make up the whole with 
« a large quantity of purity, dorrectneſs, and 
ce elegancy of ſtyle. Take it for granted that 
by far the greateſt part of mankind neither 
e analyſe nor, ſearch to the bottom; they are 
0 incapable of , penetrating deeper than the ſur- 
60 face,” Ld: Cheſterf. Lett. (272d). 
The manner of your ſpeaking is full as 
2 as the matter, as more people have 
ears, to be. tickled than ee to 
cc . Id. Lett. 19 ch. E Ha 
N # | E ' C11. 5 


50 MAXIMS. 


CXLI. 
We may appear great in an employ- 
ment below our merit; but we often ap- 
pear little in one that is too high for us *. 


E N V v. 


CX111, 

| Thoſe who endeavour to imitate us we 
like much better than thoſe who enden 
vour to equal us. Imitation is a fign of 
eſteem, but competition of envy t: 


* Tacitus ſays of Galba, that while he was 

a ſubject, he ſeemed above his condition; and 
had he never attained the imperial dignit), 
every body would have Judged him deſerving 
GS ih. © Major privato viſus, dum privatus 


<« fuit ; & omnium conſenſu capax imperii, niſi 


oy imperatiee.” H. i. Houſſaye. 
+ Non ita certandi 85 quam pr oper 
1 amorem, 4 IN 9611 1 
6 Quod te imitari aveo. | 1 
I follow you, not as a competitor, but as al 
admiring 1 umitator. 
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MAXIMS. 51 


cxlv. 
We often glory in hs maſt, criminal 2 


— that we never dare to own it. 


cxv. 
Jealouſy is, in ſome ſort, rational and 


juſt; it aims at the preſervation of a good 


which belongs, or which at leaſt we think 
belongs to us: Whereas envy is a frenzy, 
that cannot bear the good of others. 


'CXVI. „ 
"Ou approbation of thoſe act are en- 
tering upon the world is often owing to 


a ſecret envy of thoſe who are well ſettled 
in it. 


> cxvII. | 
Pride, which excites euvy, often helps 
us to moderate 18 N 


E 2 CcxviII. 


„ MAT IMS. 


CxvIII. 
Tory is more irreconcileable 'thar | 
Hatred. | 
CXIX, 


Envy is deſtroyed by true e 
ang coquetry by true love. 


. den 
Our envy always outlives the feliciy Ml * 
of its object. 


xxl. 
More people are free from interel 
than from envy. 


T 

: EXAMPI. PO F 
ä Y 

Nothing | is ſo contagious as example of 


never is any conſiderable good or il 
done that does not produce its like. W I 
| imitate good actions through emulation. 
r 4 8. *K 2nd 9 5 


an 


city 


M A XIMS. 53 


and bad ones through a malignity i in our 
nature, which ſhame concealed, and ex- 
ample ſets at f. 


FAMILIARI R 


5 cxxIII. 3 
Familiarity 18 2 ſufpenſion of almoſt all 


the laws of civility; libertiniſm has in- 


troduced it into ſociety under the notion 


FAVOURITES. 


' CXXIV. 

The hatred of favourites is nothing 
more than the love of favour. Our in- 
dignation at not poſſeſſing it ourſelves is 
ſoothed and mitigated by the contempt 
we expreſs for thoſe who do; and we 


refuſe them our homage, becauſe we are 
| not able to deprive them of that which 


procures them the homage of every one 
elle. 


„ © Es - mas 


MAXIM S. 
FAULTS. 


CXXV. 
We need not be much concerned about 0 


thoſe faults which we have the courage to 
OWN. 


exxvi. 4. Mo 
We acknowledge our faults, in order Il | 
to repair by ſincerity the hurt they do us 
In the opinion of others. 


CXXVII. : 
We confeſs ſmall faults in order to inſi- 
nuate that we ih ns ones. 
CXXVINL, . + Ml | 
| ey great genius will ſincerely acknow- - 
ledge his defects as well as his perfec- 
tions: it is a weakneſs, not to own the 
ill as well as the good that is in us. „ 
v 


CXXIZ, 


18 


ſte 


C- 


MAXIMS. 55 


CXXIK. W 
Had we no faults ourlelves, we ſhould 
take leſs pleaſure in obſerving thoſe of 


c 
Be % 33 $4 - N . > 


xxx. 
We are often more agreeable through 


| our faults, than through our good qua- 


lities. 
CXXXT N 
Men. 


CXXXI1I. 


Diſhoneſt men conceal their faults from - 


themſelves as well as others : honeſt men 
know, and confeſs them. 


cXxXxXIII. 
There are ſome faults which, when 
vell-managed, make a greater *. than 
virtue itſelf. 


xe, E 4 CXXXIV. 


The greateſt faults are thoſe of Great 
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56 MXXIMS. 


CXXXIV. 


We are not bold enough to ſay | in ge- 
neral, that we have no faults, and that 
our enemies have no good qualities; but 
in particulars we ſeem to think ſo. 


| LR 

We have few faults that are not more 

excuſable in themſelves than the r means 
| we uſe to ) conceal them. fas 


CXXXVI . 


We boaſt of faults that are the Fa 
fites to thoſe we really have ; thus, if 
we are irreſolute, we glory in being 
thought obſtinate. 


cxxxvII. 


We eaſily excuſe in our friends thoſe 
faults that do not affect us. 
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CXXXVIII. 


E 


fe 


III. 


thoſe faults we determine not to amend. 


arts of felf-love, to procure confidence. 


MAXTMS 57 


# 7 * . 


| CXXXVIII. | 


1 


We "endeavour, to get reputation by 


e : 
It ſeems as if men thought they had 
not faults enow, for they increaſe their 


number by certain affected ſingularities; 


theſe are cultivated ſo carefully, that at 
laſt they become natural defects, beyond 


their power to reform. 


FEAR. 


CL. 


Few cowards know the extent of their 
fours, 


Win 


clxf. 
The fidelity of moſt men is one of the 


It 


MAXIM S. 


8 
It is the means to raiſe us above others, 
by making us the a of momen- 
tous concerns. 1 


cxLII. 
It is more difficult to be faithful to a 


miſtreſs When on good terms with her, 
than when on bad. 


FLAT TE RV. 


CXLIII. 
We ſhould have but little pleaſure wete 
we never to flatter ourſelves. | 


CXLIV. 
Did we not flatter ourſelves, the flattery 


of others could never hurt us LW 92k 


* ce Adulatione Erie Gngebant, ſecuri de 


& fragilitate credentis. Tac. A. xvi. People 
flatter us, becauſe they can depend on our cre- 
e Honſſaye. ; ITE YON | 


- CXLV, 3; j 
Flakes is a fort of bad money, to 
which our vanity gives currency. 


| CXLVI.. 
Men ſometimes think they hate flattery; 


but they hate ouly the manner of it. 


0 


CxLVII. ; | 
Folly attends us cloſe through life. If 
any one ſeems to be wiſe, it is merely 
becauſe his follies are R to his 
age and fortune. 


CXLVI II. 


1 8 who. lives without ſolix 3 is not ſo 
wiſe as he 1 . 


Ry we grow old, we grow v more e fooliſh 


and more wiſe. 
"aL. CL. 


66% MA XIMS. 


CL. 


It is great folly. to affect to be vit wy 
one's ſelf. 


CLI. 


e follies are like contagious diſtem- 
pers. 


CLIT, 


Old fools are more fooliſh than young 
ones. 


cn. 
| There are people fated to be fools; 
© they not only commit follies by choice, 
but are even conſtrained to do fo iP * 
tune. | 8 


CLIV. 


" fools are ſo rroubleſome As th 
who have We n. i 16 bim 5d a. 
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CLV. 
Whatever difference may appear in 


mens fortunes, there is nevertheleſs a cer- 
tain compenſation of good and ill, that 


makes all equal *. 


CLVI, 
Fortune turns every thing to the adyan- 


tage of her favourites +. 


een ee Magna fortunæ pericula.“ Tac. A. iv. 
Ex mediocritate fortune pauciora pericula.“ 
The A XIV. A great fortune runs great 


riſques; a moderate one is ſecure. Houſſaye. 

6 Multos qui conflictari videantur beatos ; 
& ac pleroſque quanquam magnas per opes mi- 
„ ſerrimos.” Tac. A. vi. Many who ſeem 


wfetched are happy; and many are miſerable 
in the midſt of riches. Houſſaye. W Ow 
+ 4 Aderat fortuna etiam ubi artes defuiſ- 
* ſent.” Tac. H. v. Fortune often helps out 
ke want of ability... 0  *h 
CLVIL. 


62 M A XI M S. 


CLVII. 
The happineſs and mifery of men de- 
pend no leſs on temper than fortune *, 


CLVIII. 
Fortune breaks us of many faults, which 
reaſon cannot f. 


CLIX. 3 
The generality of people judge of us 
by our reputation, or fortune ſ. 


* Through certain humours, or paſſions, 
25 and from temper merely, a man may be com- 
« pletely miſerable, let his outward circum- 
<« ſtances be ever fo fortunate.” * Sbaftel 
bury, vol. II. p. 84. 

+ Pauperes neceſſitas, divites fatietas, in melius 
mutat. Neceſſity reforms the Poor, and faticty 
the rich. Houſſaye. 

1 „Studia militum in S c 
25 ban, vigore ztatis, proceritate corporis, & 

cc quodam inane favore.“ Tac. H. ii. The 
ſoldiers were well- affected to Cæcinna; becauſe 
be was in his prime, tall and majeſtic, and 

much in vogue. Houſſaye. 4 $547 1 
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CLX. 


MAXIMS _ :& 


CLX. ; 


To be great, we muſt know how to _ 
our fortune to the e utmoſt. | 


oLxI. 
Fortune exhibits our virtues and vices, 
as the light ſhews objects *. 


* «© Ambigua de Veſpaſiano fama; ſoluſque 
« omnium ante ft principum in melius mu- 
« tatus eſt,” Tac. H. i. Veſpaſian's reputa- 
tion was ambiguous, and he was the firſt em- 
peror who altered for the better. Houſſaye. | 

« Primus Antonius nequaquam pari inno- 
s centia poſt Cremonam (exciſam) agebat ; ſa- 
e tisfactum bello ratus, ſeu felicitas in tali in- 
© genio avaritiam, ſuperbiam cæteraque occulta 
“mala patefecit” Tac. H. iii. Anthony, 
after the deſtruction of Cremona, behaved no 


longer with diſcretion and moderation: whe- 


ther that. he conſidered the war as ended; or 
that proſperity diſcloſed his avarice, ambition, 
and other hitherto concealed vicces. Hou aye. 
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MAXIMS. 


CLXII. 


Fortune is ever deemed blind by thoſe 
on whom ſhe beſtows no favours. 


#3 K P> 


e elLxIII. e #1 1:11 bf 
"To 5 able to anſwer for hat we ſhall 
e do, we ſhould, be able to e 
for our fortune. "i Vs nter 
leert 7 17471 112 * 50 en 
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we ſhould manage our fortune like 
our conſtitution; enjoy it when good, 
have patience when bad, and never ap- 
ply violent remedies but in x caſes of ne- 


cellty.. en 
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| Fortune and caprice govern the wer. 
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| CLXVe 


What is commonly called fr iendlhip i is no 
more than a partnerſhip; a reciprocal re- 
er gard for one another's intereſts, and an 
exchange of good offices; in a word, a mere 
traffic, wherein ſelt- love always propoſes 
to be a gainer. | 


CLXVIs 


Though moſt of the friend/hips of the 
world ill deſerve the name of friendſhips; 
yet a man may make uſe of them occa- 
honally, as of a traffic whole returns are 
uncertain, and in Which 1 it 35 uſual to be 
cheated. RN 


** 


[D-M bi F ' CLYVIL. 


66 MAXIMS 


„ es Las. du 5 

In the diſtreſs of our beſt friends we 
always find ſomething that does not diſ- 
pleaſe us K. 


elxXVIII. 
The reaſon we are ſo changeable in out 
friendſhips is, that it is difficult to know 
* This maxim gave occaſion to the cele- 


rated Verſes on the Death of Dr. Swift. The 
intr — lines of the poem give the Dean's 


opinion of our author, and a poetical verſion of 


the maxim. They are as follow: 


As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true: 
They argue no corrupted mind 
In him: the fault is in mankind. + 
This maxim, more than all the reſt, 
Is thought too baſe for human breaſt ; 
„In all diſtreſſes of our friends, 
We firſt conſult our private ends; . 
& While Nature, kindly bent to hy us, 
pF Points out ſome cĩ: cunꝛſtance to . us.” 


Swift, vol. V. 


See alle L. Cheſterfield's defence of thi 
a 129th, EO 
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the 


<q ww, aA 
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u X IAE. 6 
the qualities of the heart, and eaſy to 
know thoſe of the head. 


eri 1 

We love nothing but on our own ac- 
count, and only follow our taſte and in- 
clination when we prefer our friends to 
A ourſelves; and yet it is this preference 
that alone conſtitutes true and perfect 
he ndr. | 


FILE - Py 
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| "CLXRs. . 98 
AR. is more diſhonourable to diſtruſt a 
fr iend, than to be deceived by him. 


cLXXI. 


We often imagine we love men in 
power; but intereſt alone is the true rea- 
ſon of our friendſhip for them: we 
eſpouſe not their party to do them good, 
but from their hands to receive good *, 
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. Self. -love. magnifies, or; Aiminiſhes, the 
good qualities of our friends, in propor- 
tion to, the ſatis faction we take in them; 
and we judge of their merit by the Rar 
they keep with us. is 


CLXXI1T. 
We ſometimes lightly, complain of Our 


friends, to be, beforehand. in nn 


our own levity. imb 


C LX&IV 6 


We are not ch aflifted at the Bris 
8 of our friends, whet!' they give ü us 
an opportunity of ſignalizing our affection 
| for them. ; f | 5 2 4 
41 #4, 6: | 
„mus, ita ad Cæfaris amicitiam . 
Tac. A. v., 1 own, I Was Sejanus's friend, and 
that I was very defirous to be ſo; for there was 
no other road to mort og age: 9 
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CLXXV. 


We are fond of exaggeriting me | = 
ovr' friends bear us; but it is often leſs 
from a principle of gratitude, than the 
WW defice of prejudicing people i in favour of 
our own merit. 
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| CI xXVI, 7 
We always love thoſe who admire 4b; 


9 but we do not always love cho whom 
We admire. : mp 
CLYEXVIT. 
i Kare as true love is, it is leſs f than 
85 true. ene, 
17 1 2 
n CLXXVIII. 


The reaſon why few women give into 
friendſhip, is, that friendſhip is infipid: to 
thoſe who-have ee love W 
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* « Par Ia“ meme raiſon. que le meilleur vin 
| #* paroit fade, quand on a goute des liqueurs.“ 
In the, ſame manner as wine is infipid to dram- 
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cLXxIxX. 
In friendſhip, as in love, we are often 


bappier throu gh our ene Ine 
knowled ge. 


CLXXX. 


It is very difficult to love thoſe we do 


not eſteem; and it is at leaſt as difficult to 
love thoſe Khöm We eſteem much 1 more 
| than We do ourſelves. 8 
| cLxXXI. | 
We are. much nearer loving thoſe, TY 
thate us, than thoſe who love us more than 
We dehre. 
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drinkers: ſays I Abbe de la Roche, who, hav- 
ing profeſſedly undertaken to comment on every 


maxim of our author) | has OE elle Wort 
rranſeribing. G 6101 
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cLXXEII. 
The greateſt effort of friendſhip is, not 
che diſcovery of our faults. to a friend; 
but the endeavouring to make him ſee 
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his OWN. 
. cLXXXIII. 
1 The charm of novelty, and long habit, 
8 oppoſite as they are, equally conceal from 

us the faults of our friends. 

CLEXXIV, 
The generality of friends put us out of 

Pp conceit with friendſhip ; as the genera- 
in 


if lit of religious people put us out t of 
conceit with religion. 
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th Nothing is more natural, nor more fal⸗ 


| Jacious, than a belief that we are be- 
loved. 
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Renewed friendſhips require more con- 
duet Apr. thoſe, that have Newer ſheen 
broken, dd 90? dubio bois 5d © 
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We ſeldom talk of 'a woman” 8 ert in. 
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to be rated according to the means uſe 
to acquire it. 


excl. 

We a 1 reputation of ſome, to de- 
preſs that of others; nor ſhould we al- 
Nays extob ſo much the prince of Conde 
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serben? Bell rtl 0 
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"iba commendable to be proud with 


reſpect to one” 8 ſelf, as ridiculous to be ſo 
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with recpelt t to others f. 


6 Populus neminem * æmulo init. 
Tac 3 be, Palle gives to every * 
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exciir. 

We are unwilling to loſe our lives, and 
yet would fain acquire glory. Hence it 
is, that the brave uſe more dexterity to 
avoid death, than men verſed in the chi- 

canery of law do to preſerve their 


eſtates, 
GOODNESS, 
CXCIV. 


Nothing is more rare than true good- 
neſs: eyen thoſe who imagine they poſſeſs 
it having nothing more than Fomplaiſance; 
or weakneſs. 1525 


erer. 5 
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CXCVI. a 
None deſerve the name of good, who 
have not ſpirit enough, at leaſt, to be bad; FE 


goodneſs being for the moſt part, but indo- 
Jence, or r impotence a 


CXCVII. 


A fool has not ſtuff enqugh to make L 
good man. 
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| CXCVIIL. 
Reſolute people alone can be truly 
good natured; ſuch as ere ſeem ſo 
128 weak 5d eaſily, . 1 


K c « Sepnin, pavidus, & ad innocens. 


Tac. H. i. Lazy, timorous, and good ugh 
ſtupidity.  Houſſaye. 


Caprice is alſo, as Mr. Pope has obſerved 


fonietimes, a ſource of goodneſs ; 1 10 


4 And made 4 widow happy 1 for a whim,” 
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cxcix. | 
1 Gobd Tenſe ſhould be" the teſt o "Al 
wes,” both ancient and modern; What 


ever is incompatible with 8000 Tele 16 
falſe. | | 


GOVERN, T- 
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ri rern! 
Sd is 1 more e difficult to prevent being g WW 1 
verned, than to govern others *. «. | 


| bo Tacitus hin of Agricola, that he Governed | 


his family; which many finda — taſk than 


2 govern a province. ſuam coer- s 
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GREAT MEN. 


ez. 
Since great men cannot deen health 
| of body, nor peace of mind, we certainly 
0 pay too dear for. all that they can  beſtogs 
GRAVITY 
ecil. 


Gravity is a myſterious carriage of the 
"i Ugg teten to cover the defects of 


4 the mind *. : 


8 R A C E. 
d hag 56 þ T1032 © Ti 16. 


in ne The duke 45 Röchefoueault 8 defnition of 
L < gravity”! fays:Stcrne, © deſerves to be writs 
enn in letters of gold. Vorick had been | 
a) ſpeaking to his effect: Gravity ts an errant 
5 « ſcoundrel, and of the moſt dangerous kind too, 
19 * becauſe a fly one; and more honeſt well- 
meaning people are bubbled out of their 
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A good grace is to the body what good 
ſenſe is to the mind *. 


& goods and money by it in one twelvemontli 


© than by pocket-picking and ſhop-lifting in 
ce ſeven. The very eilence of gravity is deſign, 
and conſequently, deceit: a taught trick to gain 
ce credit of the world for more ſenſe and know- 
& ledge than a man is worth,” 


Triſt. Shand, vol. I. ch. xi. 


cc rarity. 1 is. of the ver y ellence of impol⸗ 
ce ture.“ Shafteſ. Charact. vol. I. P- Tt. 


* 6 They are both the gifts of nature; but 
they may be cultiviied?' encreaſed, and 
& brought to perfection. Adorn yourſelf with 
« all thoſe graces and accompliſhments, which 
& without ſolidity are frivolous; but without 
& winch, ſolidity is to a great degree uſeleſs,” 
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GREEDINESS. 
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CCIV. 


An «ble man will arrange his. intereſts, 


ind conduct each in its proper order. 
Our greedineſs often hurts us, by making 
us proſecute ſo many things at once ; by 


too earneſtly deſiring the leſs conſiderable, 
we loſe the more important. 


GRATITUDE. 


Cr cev. 
lt is with gratitude as with honeſty 


among traders, it helps to carry on bu- 


ſmeſs; and we pay, not becauſe we 


ought, but in order to find caſter credit 
another'ti time. 
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"2 all hh diſcharge cheſs 40 of 
gratitude ſhould flatter themſelves that 
they are grateful. 
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The ww" ob e abt Bo in ex- 
pected returns of gratitude is, that the 
pride of the giver and receiver can never 
agree about the wan * the odligaies, 


ecviir. 


There is a certain warmth of gratitude, 


which not only acquits us of favours re- 
ceived, but even, while we are repaying 


our friends what we owed, wakes then 
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The gratitude of moſt men is i oni 3 
ſecret, deſire, to receive greater ann; 
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HATRED. 
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When our hatred is violent, it i finks ul. 
overs: n beneath thoſe we hate . WY + 
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+ * Pluſicurs Ats en ratios quarres, 
« que quelques reflexions que faſſe Peſprit, & 
4 quelques reſolutions qu'il prenne pour corri- 
ee ger ſes travers, le. premier ſentiment du cœur 
« renverſe tous ſes projets. Mais il n'appar- 
« tient qua M. de la Rochefoucault de dire tout 
lden un os que Feſprit eſt toujours la dupe 
«Jy Sur.“ Many could have faid in a round 
period, that whatever reflections the mind may 
make, and whatever reſolutions it may take to 
I W reform its irregularities, the firſt motion of the 
+501 MW heart'overturns all its projects. But the Duke 
med der la Rochefoucault alone can ſay all this in a 
t Word, „the head is always the dupe of the 
SHR Heart. Bouhours FArt de Penſer. FL? 

b. Ld, Cheſterfield {Letter 11 2th) quotes Roche ⸗ 


£010) Mfoucault. thus; ook L'eſbrit eft ſouvent la dupe du 
he on 1 Nis . If he ! had faid,” adds his Lordſhip p- 
1 e 1 My at 6 of fenden, Preſque toujours, 1 fear he 
= 1 Wat U hay e "been nearer the truth,” But his 
n ori, perhap 6, quo ted from memory; for 
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CC XVII. 


The bead cannot long act the part of 
the heart. 


＋ be! bnaginst hon cannot invent ſo many 


contrarieties as are naturally in the heart 


of man. 


word uſed, —Cevr and 2 imply o many 


ſenſes, and heart and mind ſo few, that the 


thought, in our language, ſo tranfla:ed; would 
Have been flat. By the heart, however, 1s to 


be underſtood the ſeat of the paſſions, by 


the mind the ſeat of reaſon, Our author fre- 


qu-nely ules the expreflion. -— (ur and 
6 ejprit,” ſays a French writer, “ are. faſhion- 
« able words; we hear of nothing elſe; we 
„have a book called, A Quarrel between: the 


* Mind and the Huh eker af i wie 15 
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Na: ure may give. very great advantages; 
y but ſhe muſt have the concurrence of For- 
* tune, to make Heroes. 
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There are Heroes in ill, as Wel it as in 
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the PAHs of petranius; ; « Ut Hot FX 5%; 
ria, ita hunc ionavia, p p*omulerat ad ſamam; 
* habebacurgue non ganeo & profligator, ſed 
„ erudito luxu.“ A. xvi. Others acquire fame 
by induſtry; he got it by effeminacy; yet he 


vas not accounted a debauchee or fpendthrift, 
bat a man of taſte in pleaſure, Ilonſſaye. 
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Hope, deceitful as it is, carries us agree- 
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Our own caprice is more extravagant 
chan che caprice of fortune. 3 
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Fancy ſets he value « on the ein fs 4 
fortune. ; 


* Tt does more ; « it extends its influence be- 


Vyvond the grave; and 7165 to feconbffe us to 
the ſtroke of death. 1991 9 ct 112 2011 7 J 
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. 
Our humour is more in fault than our 
underſtanding. · 


2 cx. 481 
We m may ay of the temper . of men, 
as of moſt buildings, that it has ſeveral 


aſpects; of which ſome are very agreeable, 
ſome diſagreeahle. 


was 
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CCXXVIT. 

The humours of the body have a re- 
gular ſtated courſe which inſenſibly in- 
fluences the will; they circulate, and ſuc- 
| ceſlively exerciſe a. ſecret power over us. 
In ſhort they have; a conſiderable ſhare in 
all our actions, e we Perce it not. 
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e the medium of N 
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cœxxix. 


. The calm or diſqujet of, our temper 
W not ſo much on. affairs of mo- 


ment, as on ibe diſpoſition of the trilles 
that daily oecur. 
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Hypocriſy | is 12 power that vice pays 
to virtue, 
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12 f is! 2 miſtake to imagine, that the vis- 
108 paſſions only, ſuch as ambition and 
love, can triumph aver the reſt. Idleneſs, 
Janguid as it is, often maſters thenp all; 

me indeed influences all our deſigns and 


; A@igns, u vi inſeniſibly conſumes and de- 
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ceXX Xi. 
N dene, timmy, and ſhame, ofte a Keep 
* us within the bounds of duty ; 0 Cut vie 
tue ſeems to run away with the honour . 


ccxxxiif. | 
Idleneſs is more in the mind than 10 
the . 
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CCXXXIV. 
Under ſine” circumſtances i it may not be 
— diſagreeable to a man to have a jealous. 
; 2 for . always be ee of 
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ecxxxv. 
Only ſuch perſons who avoid giving * 
tou, are wing of it. od dini 
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| CCXXXVI. 
1 Jealouſy is always born with love, but 
| does not always die with it. 


| CCXXXVIL.. e 
LEE is nouriſhed by . 
either becomes madneſs, or ceaſes, as foo 
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as we arrive at certainty, g.. 
ccxxxvin. 
in 8 there i is leſs love! than foe 
cexxxix. 


There i is a ſpecies of love whoſe exceſs 
f prevents jealouſy. 1, at 2; of 
i -*4Wimeſs Rhadamiſtus who! threw His" be- 


Aves: wife into a river; (< timore æger ne quis 
& relifta potiretur. Tac. A. xii.) that ſhe. 
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Jeiſ pitied by thoſe who occaſion it. 
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CCXLI, 
Philoſophy eaſily y triumphs oyer paſt and 


; future ils; \ but preſent ills triumph over 
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MM 

Ihe good we have received from a man 
mould make us bear with the ill he 
does us. 

ö e a0, ec 5 cf 957 


It is leſs eee to do m to moſt 
. my wok to 1 them too much good. 
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. * defitur exſolvi poſſe ; ubi multum antevenere, 
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K readineſs to belicve ill Sichout « exa- 
mination is the effect of pride and lazi- 
neſs. We are willing to find people 
guilty, and unwilling to be at the trouble 
of examining into _ accuſation. 
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Welpe and gets the better of hoſe 
ills which reaſon could not. 
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| CCXLVI. 
There is an inconſtancy that proceeds 


from the levity or weakneſs of the mind, 5 


which makes it give into every one's opi⸗ . 


& pro gratia odium redditur.” Tac. A. iv. 
When benefits are ſuch as can never be re- 


paid the. efactor is uſually ly hated, — of 
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M AX IMS. 97 

nions : and there is another inconſtancy, 
more excufable, which ariſes from ſatiety. 
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An extraordinary haſte to cba an an 
obligation is a A fort of- ene : 

on ecxLyvar, os 215 

There are fome ungrateful peopte who 
are leſs to be, blamed for theie ren 
than their benefadtors. 


CE 
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We ſeldom find people ungrateful Fs ; 
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WW MAXAXINS 


to be forced to be under an obligation to 


a ſcoundrel. 


5 eee 


pms in love more eaſily forgive great 


indiſcretions than * inädeties. 
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| corn. 


We find it more difficult toc . 


the leaſt infidelity to ourſelyes, thin the 
greateſt to others. en " 
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Innocence finds not near ſo much pro- 


AcQion, as ;gults. 1 
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| Intereſt 3 all languages, and aQts 


all parts, even that of diſi * 
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Intereſt, which blinds ſome « people, en- 


= Nov others. 175 
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1C 5 - cexyr. I ” 
The! name ms virtue is a8 ſerviceable 19 


intereſt as vice. 1 1 og 


| TEM oy 5 in motion all the virtues. 
7 and vices. 


o- il -01q flop 8 
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eee that boar of its greit 
- | ſenſibility, is often ſtifled by the ſmalleſt 
1; intereſt. 
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CCL IX. 


We condemn vice, and extol virtue, 
merely through intereſt. 


| : CcLX. | 
It is only in little intereſts that we 
_ uſually venture to diſbelieve appearances: 


INTREPIDITY. 


| CCELXITs 

Intrepidity is an extraordinary ſtrength 
of ſoul, that renders it ſuperior to the 
trouble, diforder, and emotion, which the 
appearance of danger is apt to excite. 
By this quality heroes maintain their tran- 
quillity, and preſerve the free uſe of their 
reaſon, in the moſt —— ** 
ful accidents. 
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JUDGEMENT. 
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cerxlI. 

Every one complains of the badneſs of 
bis memory, but att of his . 
mente 


' THSTLCE: 


cekxlII. 
- The. love of juſtice, in moſt men, is 


74 7 2 
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the fear of ulfering by injuſtice. 0 
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| cclxiv. | 
b now. _ well, we ſhould know 
them in detail; and as that is in a manner 
infinite, our knowledge is m_— ſuper- 
| Keial and imperfect. 
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= 1 IBERALITY. 
4 cclxv. | 
"kat « we call liberality is ſeldom more 


than the vanity of giving : we are fonder of 


the vanity than the generoſity of the action“. 


LVY E. 
CCLXVI, 
No diſguife can long conceal loye where 


it is, nor feign it where it is Not. 


cclLxvII. 
Since it is not in our power to love 


| any. more than to let it alone, a lover has 


no right to complain of his miſtreſs's in- 


- eonſtaney, nor ſhe of her lover's levity. 


| cc xVIII. | 
15 is difficult to define love : we may 


a of 1 it, however, that in the ſoul it is 


1 Liberality is not the act of giving, il the 


dle ä of the W 
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a deſire to reign, in minds it is a ſympa- 
thy, and in bodies a ſecret inclination ta 
enjoy what we love after _ difficul- 
ties *. 


ccLxXIx. 


hs - judge of love by moſt of its effects, 


one would think 1 it more like hatred than 
kindneſs +. 


* This is ſurely but a dark confufed account 
of love; and hardly will any one cry out after 
having — it, Nunc ſcio quid fit amor. Mr. 


Hobbes has thus defined it, in much fewer 


words, © It is,“ fays he, © the love of one 
ce fingularly, with deſire to be ſingularly be- 
«loved. And the ſame, with fear that the 
* love is not mutual, is jealouſy,” Leviathan. 


+ © Quod petiere premunt arQe, faciuntque 
& dolorem 
* n & dentes _ ſæpe labellis. 
| Lu cret, J. iv. 


| What they deſired, 15 hurt; and 'midft the 


bliſs 
KRaiſe pain; when often ERIN kiſs 
The wound the balmy liz. Creech. 


cel xx. 


= * 


n „ nt 

"There are few people who are not 
ed of their amours when the fit is 
over. . | | : 


n 50 eee „ 
+ There is only one fort of love, but there 
are a thouſand different _ of it. 


2 a 


 CCLXXIIL. 
| Love, like fire, cannot ſubſiſt without 
„continual motion; it ceaſes to exiſt, as 
ſoon as it ceaſes to hope or fear. 


ccLIX XIII.. 
Love lends his name to many A corre. 


ſpondence wherein he is no more con- 


cerned than the doge in what 1s dane at 
| Venice. 8 


El 
he more you love your miſtreſs the 
l Waller vou are to hate her. 
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cclLxxv. 
10 love, is the leaſt fault of the woman 
who has abandoned herſelf to. love? 


CCLXXVI., 
There are people who would never have 
been in love, had they never heard talk of it. 


| ccLXXVII. 33 
The pleaſure of loving is, to love; and 
we are much happier i in the paſſion we 
feel, than i in that we excite, 


* ce View ad unum- quodque maleficium 
cc ſingulæ cupiditates impellunt; mulieres au- 
e tem ad omnia maleficia cupiditas una ducit.“ 
Cic, I. iv. de Art. Rhet. Single vices make 
men commit ſingle crimes; but one vice makes 
women guilty of all. And the reaſon of it is, 
the general contempt and ill-uſage that cuſtom 
has made the conſequences of the forfeiture of 


female virtue. For women, finding themſelves 
irrecoverably undone by ſuch a ſlip, and treated 


as if nothing could be added to their guilt, 
flick afterwards at no one crime, becayle: they 
07 Whey are thought capable of all. 


H 3 ccLXVVIII. 
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102 MAXIM S. 


cc LEXVI u. 0 


get rid of i it, 


CCLXXIS, 


' Novelty to love is like the bloom to 


fruit; it gives a luſtre, which is eaſily 
effaced, but never returns. 


CCLXXR, 
It is impoſſible to love thoſe a ſecond 
time whom we have really ceaſed to love. 
| CCLXXXI. 
We yan as e 2h as We love. 
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CCLXXXIL. Re a , 


tn love, we often doubt of what, we 


moſt believe. 


4144 


eckxxxill. No 2173 111 


. \The man. ae thinks he loves oor * 
9 F £1 ECLEXXIVs 


11 


weſs for ber ſake is much 


W 4 


LL, 


To Fall. in love, is muck ter than to 


1 oP WP * 
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| CCLXXXIV, 

Young women who would not appear 
coquets, and old men who would not be 
ridiculous, ſhould never ſpeak of love 
as of a thing that in any wiſe concerns 
them. | 


CCLXXXV. 1 
A woman keeps her firſt lover long, it 
ſhe happens not take : a ſecond. 


ccxxxvI. 1 
an love, thoſe who are firſt cured are 
beft cured. 


 CCLXAXXVIL, 

All the paſſions make us commit 8 ; 
but love makes us guilty of the moſt ridi- 
culous ones. fog EE FY 


CCLXXXVIIK. 
ba the old age of love, as in that of 
life; we continue to live to pain, though 
we ceaſe to live to pleaſurmmee 11 
VIXXXI 3% H 4 ecLXXXIX. 


194 M A XEN 8. 


ccxxxlx. 
There are many cures for love; but 
not one of them infallible. 


CCXC. 
Love, all-agreeable as he is, pleaſes et 


more by the manner in which he ſhews 
himſelf. = 2 


cee 
A lover never ſees the faults of his al. 
treſs till the enchantment is over. 


RAS ANNE? 


| Magnanimity ce contemns wall, to obtain al. 4 


ccnenn wd ode ton! 

_ Magnanimity is faſficiendy defined 2 
its name; yet we may ſay of it, that it is 
the good ſenſe of pride, and the en ; 


nd 'of acquiring applauſe, ande g 
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. ccxctv. 
To ſtudy men, is more neceſſary than to 
ſtudy books *. | 


ccxcv. 
Men and things have their particular 
point of view : to judge of ſome, we ſhould 


e The proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” 
ſays Mr. Pope.—“ Learning, ſays Ld. Cheſ- 
terfield, “ is acquired by reading books; but 


the more neceſſary learning, the knowledge 
« of the world, is only to be 3cquired by read- 


« ing nien, and ſtudying all the various editions 
„of them.“ Again, All are in general, and 

“jet no two in particular, exactly alike, 
&« Thoſe who have not accurately ſtudied, per- 
« petually miſtake : they do not diſcern the 
« ſhades and gradations that diſtinguiſh cha- 


64 raters ſeemingly alike, &c, &c.“ Lett. 243d. 
Let the great book of the world be Vour 


85 principal _ Lett. 2 ihth. 


e 


7 


ſee them near; ; of a we +l beſt at 
a diſtance. 


CCXCvVI. 


The truly honeſt man is he who va - 


lueth not himſelf on any ching. 


CCXCVII. 
He muſt be a truly honeſt man who is 


tion 'of honeſt men. 


CCxcvin, 


'A man of ſenſe may love like a mad- 
man, but never like a fool *. 


MARRIAGE, 


| ccxcix. of 


There are convenient marriages, | bur n no. 
happy ones. ; 


* Gay ſays, however, in love we are all 
ct fools alike;ꝰ nan Tthink, 3 l 
his . 01:24 mam eid lo 


bad e MEMO. 


willing to be always open to the __— 


h 


MA XIMS. 


MEMORY. 


ccc. 


Why have we memory falfiiienit to vil 


tain the minuteſt circumſtances that have 
happened to us; and yet not enough 


to remember how often we have related. 


them to the ſame perſon ? 


ME RI I. 


ceci. 

Thoſe who think themſelves perſons of 
merit, take a pride often in being un- 
lucky, in order to make themſelves and 
others believe that they are worthy to be 
the butt of Fortune. 


ud 6s eceli. 5 
To: ks a perſon, n in 
favour of his merit, is to do him the ſame- 
OMIM | — 
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ts MAXIM S. 
bad office that was done to the madman 


at Athens, who fancied all the veſſels that 
came into the port to be his own *. 


* c This noble Athenian, when recovered 
from his indiſpoſition, declared that he never 


had more pleaſure than whilſt he was diſtem- 


pered, which he remembered well. Adding, 


that his friends would have obliged him much, 
to have let him enjoy a happineſs that put him 
in poſſeſſion of all things, without depriving 
any body of the leaſt. 


lian tells this tory, and calls him T ba- 
„ 


4 Qui feroit-il, helas; fi quelque a eth 
6e Alloit pour ſon. malheur lui deſiller les 

6 yeux? 
* Qu'il maudiroit le jour ou ſon ame inſenſte 
4 Perdit Pheureuſe erreur qui charmoit fa 
“ penſce,” * 2 Banlony Sat. iv. 


Should ſome officious RP. open 115 eyes 
he would curſe the day on which he Was de- 
oe br the deli ee illuſion, = 
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' CCC11, 
It is a FN of an extraordinary merit, 


wh thoſe who moſt envy it are forced to 


praiſe it *. 


ccciv. 
Nature gives merit, and fortune ſets it 


{ to work. 


CCC. 


Some people are diſguſting with great 
merit; others with great faults very 


Maas 5 . 


* 66 Ne militibus quidem TOR fair Celfi 
4 ſalus, eandem virtutem admirantibus cui iraſce- 


(c hantur. The ſoldiery, who were angry with 


Celſus, yet wiſhed him well on account of his 
merit. Tac. H. i. Houſſaye. _ ä 

; + e Quzdam virtutes odio ſunt ; 3 ſereritas 
&« obſtinata, invictus adverſum gratiam, animus.“ 
Tac. A. xv. There are odious virtues, ſuch 


as inflexible ſeverity, _— integrity that admits 


of no favour, os 
„ | cccvr. 
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MAXIM S. 


cccvi. 


There are e people whoſe whole merit 
conſiſts in ſaying and doing fooliſh things 
ſeaſonably. An alteration of conduct would 
{poll all *. 


_ CCCVII, 


The art of ſetting off moderate quali 
cations ſteals eſteem ; and often gives more 
reputation than real merit f. 


* Thoſe perhaps, who with great faults ate 


very pleaſing, mentioned in the former maxim. 


+ * Poppzus Sabinus, modicus originis, con- 
« ſulatum ac triumphale decus adeptus, maxi- 
© miſqne provinciis per viginti quatuor annos 
© impofitus, nullam ob eximiam artem, ſed 
& quod par negotiis neque ſupra erat. Tac. A. vi. 
Poppæus Sabinus, of moderate birth, obtained 
the conſulſhip, and the honour of a triumph; 
and governed for four and twenty years the 
greateſt provinces, without any extraordinary 
merit; being juſt capable of his employments, 
and in no manner above them, Houſſaye. 
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| CCCVIII. 
Our merit procures us the eſteem of 


men of ſenſe, and our good fortune that 


of the public. 


3 40 cceix. e 
The appearance of merit is oftener re- 
warded by the world than merit itſelf. 


ccex. 
Merit has its ſeaſon, as well as Fruit. 6 


CCOXI. 
We ſhould not judge of a man's merit 


by his great qualities, but * the uſe he 


makes of them. 


CCCRXII. 


eo as the world is, it oftener 
does favour to falſe merit, chan i 


to true. 
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The aulderhrion of 1 people 1s 
owing to the calm that Good-fortune gives 
to their temper. I 


* r 


| CCCXIV. 
Moderation is the dread of incurring that 
envy and contempt which attend upon the 
intoxication of proſperity ; it is a vain 
oſtentation of the ſtrength of the mind, 
Moderation in an exalted tation, is the 
deſire of appearing ſuperias to fortune. 


SS oe an hy TPO OED 


* « Tantum honorum atque opum in me 
« cumulaäſti, ut nihil felicitati meæ deſit, * 
c moderatio ejus. Cætera invidiam augent. 
Tac. A. xiv. You have ſo loaded me with ho- 
nours and riches, that nothing can be wanting 
er proſperity; unleſs it be moderation. Any 
thing more will but e excite asf — + al 
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| ccexv. 5 
We make a virtue of moderation, in 
order to bound the ambition of great men, 
and to comfort moderate geniuſes for their 


ſlender fortune, and their ſlender merit. 


CCCXVI. | 
Moderation reſembles Temperance. We 
are not unwillingly to eat more, but are 


afraid of doing ourſelves harm. 
N | 


NEGOTIATION. 


| CECXVIT. 
We are often diſſatisfied with thoſe 


who negotiate our affairs. The reaſon is, 


they almoſt always ſacrifice the intereſt of 


their friends to that of the ſucceſs of the 
negotiation ; this becomes their own 
intereſt, through the honour they expect 


for bringing to a concluſion what them- 
ſelyes have undertaken. 
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CCCXVIIL.. 8 
Narrowneſs of mind is often the cauſe 
of obſtinacy: we do not eaſily believe 
beyond what we ſee *. 
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ccexix. 
as) is a tyrant, which forbids the 
pleaſures of youth on pain of death. 


{O70 1155 £414 "ecexx. 1 
Few people know how to be old. 


* Been has very i compli on 
and errors 

« « Stiff in © opinion, en in the wrong,”, 
| Are ad 0 Se 32. SA ST Dal 16049 
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oe xI. 


e gives go 0 advice, when it is 
no longer able to give bad example *. 


 OPPOR TU NITY. 


CCCXXIT. 


Opportunities make us known to our- 
ſelves and others. 8 | 


in Terence makes a young fellow TT thus 
of his old father: +. 


6 periil is wiki, ubt bis 1 b ſua 
6 que narrat facinora ! 
« Nunc ait, periculum ex aliis facito tibi, 
quod ex uſu ſiet; 3 
« Aftutus P—=—— 
Heautontim. Act . Scen. ult. 


* i 5 
42914144008 -* 


Speaking of 8 * 
Sehe how he'd act in ſuch a caſe himſelf: 
Vet when he takes a ſup or two too much, 
Oh, what mad pranks he tells me of his own! 
Colman. 
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hi 
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CCCXXIII. 
In affairs of importance, we ought leſs 
to endeavour to make opportunities, thay 
to uſe them when eben offer. 116 ff 


bis at 44 


„„ .- 

Allo our qualities, both good and bad, 
are uncertain, dubious, and at the mercy 
of. opportunity. 


J ˙. - pon 

cccx xv. 101 9 

The duration of our paſſions is no more 

in our | ages than che duration of our 
lives. Ws 


11810 | 12316 CCCEIAVT.. 2Liikys yiideo 

as - Paſſion FE makes a fool of a man of 
HEY : ſometimes it makes a man of - ſenſe 
of a tool. 


XT X92 CCCXXVIT. 


ocexxviI. „ 
The paſſions are the only orators that 
always ſucceed: They are, av it were, 
Nature's art of eloquence, fraught with 
infallible rules. Simplicity, with the aid 
of the paſſions, perſuades more than the 
utmoſt eloquence without it. 
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CCCXXVIII.. 
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In the heart of man there is a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of the paſſions; ſo that the 
deſtruction of one is almoſt always the 
production of another. 
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=» cccxxix. 
"Paſſions often, beget their oppoſites. ; 

avarice produces prodigality, and prodi- 

gality avarice: men are often conſtant 
through OO and bold mae 
6 | 0 10 HKI 8 Sni 
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c XXX. 
When we ſubdue our paſſions, it is ra- 


ther owing to their weakneſs than our 
ſtrength. 


ce xxx. 

So much injuſtice and ſelf-intereſt enter 
into the compoſition of the puſſions, that 
it is very dangerous to obey their dictates; 
and we ought to be on our guard againſt 


them even when they ſeem moſt reaſon- 


_ 


= 


cCXK EXIL 


ebe all the care we take to 
conceal our paſſions under the pretences of 


religion and honour, 1 ny" ths 
ki the flimſy veil, | 


CCCXXXIIL.. bai 


1 deſtroys ſmall paſſions, and i in- 
creaſes great ones; as the wind extin- 
guiſhęs tapers, and kindles fires. | 
kV 1 TE CCCREXIVe 
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: ecexxxIv. 
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We are re by no means aware how muck 
we are influenced by our paſſions. _ | 


CCCXXXVs. | 


While the heart is ſtill agitated-by -the 
remains of a paſfion, it is more ſuſcep - 
tible of a new one, chan when entirely AL: 


reſt. 


CCCEXXVI. 


Thoſe who are during life under the 


influence of ſtrong paſſions are happy; 
and miſerable when cured of them &. 


* Thoſe who would eradicate all hopes and 


fears out of the human breaſt, as a means of 


happineſs, are but ill-acquainted with the ceco-. 


nomy of the mind. The inaction and apathy 
that are the neceſſary attendants on ſuch a ſtate 
would be greater evils than the moſt unbounded 


licence: off the ng 2310 18919 2218375 
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PENETRATION. 


ccexxxvII. 
The great fault of penetration is, not 
gde falling bort of, bur _ * going —_, 
a e 


rt i501 5 cccxxxvfII. 3 
ee has an air of divination; it 


een our vanity more than any other 
quality of the mind. £97 Yo n 


'PERSEVERANCE. 


cc exxxix. . 
perſeverance merits neither blame nor 
- praiſe; it is only the ane of our in- 


„ I * S 


- neither c create Nor: x extoguiſh. 
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PHILOSOPHERS. 


 /CCCKL. 
: The; — of riches in the philoſo- 


al was.a. concealed defire of revenging 


on Fortune the injuſtice done to their 
merit, by deſpiſing the good ſhe denied 


them. It was a fecret to ſhelter them from 


the ignominy of poverty; a bye- way to 
arrive at the eſteem they conkd not 8 
cure by wealth *. 


* According to Ariſtippuss repartee to Dio- 
gene: 5 2 | ; 


F Pa. b 


« Si pratideret pr Ye parienter, regibus uti 
« Nollet Ariſtippus. Si ſeiret regibus uti, 
NE ns + Safftdiret 0 olus qui me notat. 
; Horat. I. I. ep. xvli. 


If Ariftippus aid be cues with pulſe, he 


would not haunt the tables of the great. If 


Diogenes could keep great men . he 


would not live on pulſe. 


19S * PIETY, 


PIETY. 


CCOXLI., | 
The piety of old women is often a 
decent way of eſcaping the diſgrace and 
ridicule attendant on decayed beauty; an 


endeavour to continue themſely es upon a 
reſpectable footing *. 


PT TF. 


cccxI II. 


Pity is the ſenſe of our own ie 


in thoſe of another man: it is a wiſe 
foreſight of the diſaſters that may befal 


ourſelves: : We aſſiſt ethers, | in order to, 


* It is fo an employment for them; ; Mr. 


\Pope has aſſigned them another. fy I 


ce See how the world its berge eas x: 7 
KA er of conqueſts, an eld-age . * 


404 — 


N 715 


{c 


ti 


engage them to aſſiſt us on like occaſions; 
ſo that the ſervices we offer to the unfor- 


tunate are in reality ſo anticipated 
kindneſſes to ourſelves ® 


p LEASING. 


cccxLIII. 

He who is pleaſed with nobody, is much 
more unhappy than he with whom 8 
is pleaſed. 


* « Grief for the calamity of another is pity z 
and ariſeth from the imagination that the 
« like calamity may befal himſelf ; and there- 
fore is called alſo com paſſi on, and; in the 
« phraſe of this preſent time, a Fellow-feeling : : 
«and therefore for calamity arriving from 
great wickedneſs the beft men have the leaſt 
15 N ; and for the ſame calamity, thoſe hate 
© pity, that think themſelves leaſt obnoxious 
to the ſame.” Hobbes' Leviathan. And 
that celebrated ſentence of Terence, Homo 
e ſain, humani nihil alienum a me puto,“ is 
indeed the ſame opinion, more conciſely and 
myſteriouſſy expreſſed: F am a 10 and feel 
for all + uo Colman. 
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PRIDE. 


CCCXLIV. 3 

Pride always indemnifies itſelf ; and 
takes care to be no loſer, even when i 
renounces vanity . 


/CCCXLV. 541. 
If we were not proud ourſelves, we 
ſhould not e 6f the pride of others, 


1 


cc LI. 784 20 
Pride is equal in all men; and differs 
but in the means and manner of ſhewing 


—_ 1 Py ; 
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It ſeems as if Nature, who has ſo wiſely 
adapted the organs of our bodies to our 
happineſs, had with the ſame view 


ing our znperfections s. 217 enihbnt n 
100 57 ws Sy ©. 5111 

n.. pride 'beftow'd | on all, common 
« friend,” Pope. 


14909 > . cccxLVIII. 


5 given | 


us pride, to ſpare us 4 qogs «kno: 


%.\ 
„ 


8. 


8 


MAXIMA ti; 


CCCXLVITT. 

Pride is more concerned than benevo- 
lence in our remonſtrances to perſons 
guilty of faults; and we reprove them 
not ſo much with a deſign to correct, as 
to make them believe that we ourſelves 
are free from ſuch 1 


& ! i'r 
VF. 


Pride will not owe, and ſelf-love will 


19 177 1 & N | „ y- OTET” 


| ee ce. 50 at und 
1 pride is often increaſed by what 
we retrench from our other faults. 


27 | « a ur ? A Tones; s EY > ax. n 1 F 1 
1 419 . by 
THO „ JJ 221 115 6 cccli. 7 , 1 ® * 10 8 Th 2 


a . The, fame pride. mat makes us condemn 
dhe, faults we imagine ourſelyes. exempt 
from, inclines us to deſpiſe the good qua: 
lities we are not poſſeſſed of. | 


e. 1 4 
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ccLII. 

There is often more pride than good- 
neſs in our concern for the misfortunes 
of our enemies. We make them feel our 
ſuperiority, by ſavings our comp: 


ccc. 

Nothing flatters our pride more than 
the confidence of the Great, becauſe ve 
eſteem it the effect of our own merit; not 
reflecting that it proceeds moſt frequemly 
from their inability to keep a ſecret. $0 
that confidence is ſometimes a relief of 
mind, throwing off the oppreſſive load 
of ſecrecy *. 


* The difficulty of keeping a ſecret has been 
ſatirized by the antient mythologiſts in the ſtory 
of Midas's barber. Midas had taken care to 
hide, under a Phrygian bonnet, the deformity 
of aſſes ears. His barber diſcovered the ſecret ; 
but, not daring to ſpeak out, imparted it to the 
carth ; whence ſprung reeds, which ſoon di- 
vulged it. 

n CccLIV. 
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een 
Pride has its caprices, as well a8 other 
paſſions: we are aſhamed to own that 


we are jealous; yet value ourſelves for 
having been _ and for ** — 


of it. 
| * „A BO BET: YLoi 
| $0 
ccerv. 
5 
It i is difficult to determine whether. 2 
clear, fir incere, and honeſt procedure be 
| the eff of probity or artifice. | 
: PROMIS ES. 
n SPE 
: "We RT according to; our. - hopes, 0 
5 
0 and perform according to our fears. 
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PROPERTIES. | 
cctv. * 
Moſt men, like plants, have ſecret pros 
perties, which chance diſcovers. 4 


Wan 


ccerviII. 


Prudence and love are inconifiſtent; * in 
proportion as the laſt increaſes, che other 
decreaſes *. 


by According to Ovid, 
Jane and Dignity are inconſiſtent. | 


« Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſee 
© morantur, 


tha * * Majeſtas N e — 
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I, 7 8 t 7 
dos x 
3 ccelix. 


MAXINGS 


ceœcrix. 3 

ts een thought too great 

| for prudence ; yet cannot it inſure the 
leaſt event L. 


T "BRAS 
'CCCLX. 
The ſhame that ariſes from AY which 
Ne. do not deſerve, often makes, us,, do 
; things. we ſhould. never otherwiſe have 
atempred. TOES 


CCCLXI. f . 


We ſeldom heartily . any | but t thoſe 


who admire us. 


* 6c Nahm numen abet, 6 fit Prodentia, 
Juv. 


Prudence wants not the aſſiſtance of Fm 


| CCCLXIT» 


CCCLXII, 
We blane ourſeltes ir to extort 
praiſe. - | 


CCCLXI1T. 

We are not fond of praiſing without a 
view to ſelf-intereſt, Praiſe 18 an artful 
concealed refined flartery ; ; which pleaſes 
very differently the giver and receiver: 
the one takes it as the reward of his merit, 


the other gives it to ſhew his candor and 


diſce cernment. 


ccelxiv. 

We often uſe envenomed praiſe, | which, 
55 a ſide· blow, expoſes, in the perſon we 
commend, ſuch faults as we dure an 
ether 0 hy _ . e e eg ee 
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0 ov tet ine 

1 the moſt POE Fs 
Houfaye. 


CCCL XY: 


praiſed twice. 
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CE cov. 8 | 15 
We ſeldom praiſe but to be W 


CCCLXVIL 


Few are fo wiſe as to prefer uſeful re- 
proof to treacherous praiſe 2 


CCCLEVEL. 
my refuſal of praiſe is a deßte to be 


By 


En Peritiſſimis, ſi conſulerentur, vera die- 


6 turis: : arcuere eos intimi amicorum Vitellii; 0 
© jta formatis principis auribus, ut aſpera quæ 


c utilia, nec quidquam niſi jucundum & læſu · 


forum acbipereuv Tac. H. ii. Vitellius might 
have known the truth from the old officers, 


but his courtiers kept them off; having ac- 


cuſtomed him not to hear any thing diſagrecdble, 
though uſeful ; but to lifters to ny thing 
8 2. GAR — Hoisſſazſe. 
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velut excuſando exprobraret.“ Tac. A 
When Auguſtus demanded the keen 
power of che ſenate for Tiberius; in an oration 
he made in his praiſe, he dropped ſomething 


EY k Fi 
we * 


There are 8 that praiſe, and 


praiſes chat reproach *. 


CCCLXIX.. 
That modeſty which ſeems to decline 


praiſe, is only the deſire of being praiſed 
more delicately f. 


25 Reproaches that praiſe.] Pliny relates of 
Cæſar, that he blamed in ſo artful a manner, 


that he ſeemed to praiſe. Tel] Ita reprehendit, ut 
laudet.“ Lib, III. Ep. xii. Houſſaye. - _ 


Praiſes that reproach.] © Auguſtus cum Ti- 
berio tribunitiam poteſtatem a patribus poſ- 
tularet, quanquam honorifica oratione, quæ- 
dam de cultu & inſtitutis 225. jecerat, = 5 


about his temper and diſpoſition, that ſeemed 


to antpcag while he was pn RY 


_ ay ou wal? = e recaleitrat.. 
Horat. I. II. Sal.! i. 


T6 Wrong guarded from the poet's lays, 
le ſpurns the ene and his faucy praiſe. 


n ccclxx. 
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MAXI MS. 133 
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ccclxx. „ 

Ambition to merit praiſe fortifies our 

virtue. Praiſe beſtowed on wit, valour, 

and beauty, contributes to their augmen- 
tation *. 


QUALITIES 
CCCLXXI, | 
Our bad actions expoſe us not to fo 


= perſecution and hatred as our good 
qualities + 


„RI 


* The ſenate, ſays Tacitus, loaded Ne ero with 
praiſes, to excite the young emperor from the 
| glory acquired by little actions to greater. f 
| op Magna patrum laudibus; ut juvenilis ani- =_ 

us, leyium quoque rerum gloria ſublatus, 
-5 majores continuaret.” A, xiii. Hauſſaxe. 


; i Siniſtra erga eminentes interpretatio z [ 
nec minus periculum ex magna. fuma, quam ex 
; *, mala,” Tac The world is apt to judge 


unſavourably of eminent merit; and a great re- 


e as dangerous as a bad one. Houſſaye. 
| 3 CCCLXXI11. 
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ccclLNNIIII.. 
* - £& of i % ies : 


Ibis is not ie: to have , $ 
we mult e have the n of 


them ols ti dene 


ese. 
There are ſome good qualities which, 
when natural, degenerate into faults; and 


* c Brutidium artibus honeſtis copioſum, & 


( : rectum iter pergeret ad elariffima quæque 


ti iturum, feſtinatio extimulabat; dum aquales, 
ce dein ſuperiores, anteire parat: quos multos 
& etiam bonos peſſumdedit; qui, ſpretis quæ 
tarda cum ſ{-curitate, premature vel cum 
cc exitio properant.” Tac, A. iii. Brutidius 


was poſſeſſed of good qualities ſufficient to have 


Taiſed him to the higheſt dignities, had he not 


through precipitation quitted the uſual track; 
labouring to outſtrip firſt his equals, then his 


ſuperiors: a rock on which many worthy 'men - 
have ſplit; while they ſtrove at the greateſt 


Hazard to obtain prematurely, what with a little 

patience they would have had with perfe& ſafety. 
Fou ſſaye. 
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MAX EMSA 133 
others which, when acquired, are always 
imperfect. For example, Reaſon muſt teach 
us o be. frugal of our fortune and our 
confidence; and, on the contrary, Nature 
muſt ive us denerolence and valour. 


1 ccclx IVW. 

10 is wich ſome good qualities as . 
the ſenſes; they are incomprehenſible 
and eee to — as are e e 
of chem. | 

0 ccclxxv. 

Naturally to be without envy is a cer- | 

rain indication of great qualities. 
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3 are bad qualities which conſt 3 
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iefreckiiwonld never alt bangt. it the 

Kante was on one ſide only. 
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RAIL LE Rx. 


CCCLXXVIIT. 

Raillery is more inſupportable than 
w rong; 3 becauſe we hare a right to 
reſent injuries, but it is ridiculous to be 
angry at a jeſt *, 


FORTS 93; ee 5485358 911. 
We want ſtrength” to act up 500 our 
reaſon. 


Wc A jeſt which will not bear a ſerious exa- 
* mination is certainly falſe wit,” Shafteſb. 


2 141 I N ccclxxx. 


MAXI MS. 137 


2 „j ieh 
A man is not rational baute chance 
throws reaſon in his way: He only is 


rational who knows, diſtinguiſhes, taſtes it. 


CCCLXXXIT. 
We never deſire ardently what we 
deſire rationally. 
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CCCLXXXII, | 


Reconciliation with enemies is owing 
to a deſire of bettering our condition; 


the fatigue of war, and an 3 


n#6 ſome untoward events ... 
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ccLxXxIII. 


| Repentance is not ſo much remorſe . 


what we have done, as the fear of conſe- 
quences. 


REPUTATION. 


CCLXXXIV. 


We except to judges in i af ſmall 
moment, but are content that our repu- 
tation and glory ſhould be dependent on 


the judgement of men who are all againſt 


1 Vx 


us, through jealouſy, prejudice, or want 


of diſcernment : yet it is merely to 


engage theſe to determine in our favour 
that we often hazard our caſe and lives. 


CCCLEXXVs 
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CCLXXXV- | 
Whatever ignominy we may have 
incurred, it is almoſt always in our power 

to re-eſtabliſh our reputation *. 5 


* GE by : a generous Joan; as Tak | 
tus ſays of Sempronius : ** Conſtantia mortis 
haud indignus Sempronii nomine, vita dege- 
« neraverat. A. i. Though he had degene- - 
rated from his great anceſtors by a diſorderly 
life, he rendered himſelf worthy of them by 
his conſtancy in death. Honſſaye. 


“ Deſcendam magnorum haud unquam indignus 
* 195 avoram.” — u : 


8 A foul unſullied yet with ſhame, _ 
Which pot An my great forefather's name. 


Dryden. 
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RICHES. 


CCC LXXXVI. 


Many people deſpiſe riches; yet few 
know how to beſtow them &. 


* © Cureget indignus quiſquam te divite; quare 

. Terppla ruunt antiqua deiim ; cur, im- 

;  -, _ * robe, care 

Non aliquid patriz tanto emetiris acervo ?” 
Horat. J. II. Sat. ii. 


Then why not better uſe this proud exceſs 
Of worthleſs wealth? lives in deep 
diſtreſs 

A man unworthy to be poor, or why 

Our ſacred ſhrines in aged ruins lie? 

Why not of ſuch a madly treaſure 3 5 

To. thy dear country, wretch, a moderate 

1973 ſhare ? | 

24 Shalt,. thou alone no dans; at fortune 
; kn.] - 5 Aid 0 fog 7 

Thou future laughter: of thy:deadlicf foe ? 


Francis. 
CCCLXXXVII. 


MAXIM S. 


CCCLXXXVII. =! 
Ridicule diſhonours more than Diſho- 1 
nour itſelf *, 


SECRETS. 


: CCCLXXXVIIT. 
How can we expect that another ſhould 
keep our ſecret, when it is more than we 
can do ourſelves ff 
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ccIXXXIX. 


Self. lever is more artful than the moſt 
rtf of men. | 0 


* ce Ridicule excites contempt and Res, 
ce hut can never be a detector of falſehood or a 


« teſt of truth. Brown againſt en r 9 
92 Bevin ceci v. t vor T | 
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CCCXCI. 

The firſt impulſe of ; Joy we feel from 
the good- fortune of a friend proceeds 
neither from our good-nature, nor friend- 
ſhip; it is the effect of ſelf-love, which 
flatters us either with the hope of being 
happy in our turn, or of making ſome 
advantage of his praſperfe. 


CCCXCIL. 


Self-love, well or ill conducted, conf 
tutes virtue and vice. 


i CCCXCTIT. © 3 
Human prudence, rightly underſtood, 
is is circumſpect e ſelf- lore. 5 
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5 cecxctv. 
We are ſo prepoſſeſſed in our own te 
vour, that we often miſtake for virtues 
R ; | thoſe 
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MAXIMS 193 
thoſe vices that have ſome reſemblance to 


them, and which are eantully beet by 1 
ene ®. 0 A 11 


E c.Ʒceexev. | 
© Notwithſtanding all the diſcoveries that 
have been made in the regions of ſelf-love, 
there ſtill remains much terra incognita. 


8 CCCXCVI. 


„The fondnefs, or indifference for life, 
in the old philoſophers, was a taſte of 
their ſelf-love; which ought no more to 
be controverted than the taſte of the pa- 11 
late, or the choice of colouns. = 


"0 Species virtutibus fimiles.“ Tac. A . . Xv. 
| Seeming virtues. ni 

rc Ipſa vitia a pro virtutibus 3 interpretamur.” 2 

Tac. A. i. 
We miſtake vices, far virtues. Houſſaye. 
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CCCXCVII, 


Nothing is fo capable of diminiſhing 
our ſelt-love, as the obſervation that we 


diſapprove at one time of what we 
approve at another. 


CCCXCVIIT. 


Se Fee never reigns ſo abſolutely as 
in the paſſion of love: we are always 
ready to unn the peace of thoſe. we 


our, OWN. | 


cccxeix. 
The ſelf love of ſome people is Fry 


that, when in love, they are more taken 


: * with their paſſion, chan! its objet. 


cece. 

85 Se f. love is the love of ſelf, ut of 
erery thing for the ſake of ſelf, Self. love 
makes men idolize 3 and tyran- 


nize 


hand on „„ „ do ae 
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nize over others, when Fortune gives the 
means *. He never reſts out of himſelf; 


and ſettles on external things, Juſt as the 
bee doth on flowers, to extract what may 
be ſerviceable. Nothing, i is ſo impetuous 
as his deſires, nothing ſo ſecret as his 
deſigns, nothing ſo artful as his conduct. 
His ſuppleneſs is inexpreſſible, his meta- 
morphoſes ſurpaſs thoſe of Ovid, and 

Selk. love.] Self. love is the ſpring of all 
animal action. It is implanted by Nature in 
animals with a twofold view; the good of the 


individual, and that of the eb : and operates 


on them by a twofold impulſe; an inſupportable 


uneaſineſs attendant on its ſuppreſſion, and a 


pleaſurable ſenſation annexed to its gratification. 


In brutes, this motive to action, being under the 
ſole direction of inſtinct, is in general uniform 
and evident. In man, inſtinct has been ſuper- 
added to reaſon, and ſelf- love becomes complex 
and myſterious. It is plain, from fact, that all 


animals are in ſome degree ſocial; Gig of them 


(if we may fo ſpeak) living under monarchal, 
by alight others 4 and the 


I, | reſt 


745 MAXIM S. 
bis refinements thoſe of chemiſtry. We 
cannot fathom the depth, nor penetrate 
the obſcurity of his abyſs. There con- 
cealed from the moſt piercing eye, he 
makes numberleſs turnings and wind- 
ings: there. is he often inviſible. even, to 
himſelf: there he conceiyes, breeds, and 
brings up, without being ſenſible of it, 
an infinity of likes and diſlikes; ſome 
of 


_ 38ſt patriarchal government. The ſtifling, or 
exerting, the principle that thus unites them, 
has always its concomitant pain or pleaſure. 
And inſtinct, where ſhe is ſole governeſs, im- 
pells them unvariably and unerringly to Na- 
ture's end and their own. good; Which are 
always united, though not always abſolutely 
the ſame. For example, animals eat to appeaſe 
their hu nger, or pleaſe their palate; they have 
no more view to ſuſtenance than the ſexes, in 
their: intercourſe, have to propagation. Men, 
100, ſo far as they act under inſtinct, act; un- 
xxcingly{;- when that leaves them, they have 
recourſe to reaſon; Which not heing at all times, 
non in all perſons, equally right and ſtrong, does 


not 
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MAXIM S. 147 
of which are fo monſtrous, that he knows 
them not when brought into light, or 
at leaſt cannot prevail on himſelf to own 
them; From the night that envelopes 
him ſprings the ridiculous notions he 
entertains of himſelf: thence his errors, 
his ignorance, his groſs and ſilly miſtakes 
with reſpect to himſelf. Thence is it that 
he imagines his ſenſations dead, when 
o they 


not abiviys prompt to what is equally true and 


juſt. Society is undoubtedly the intereſt of all 
mankind 5 and though an univerſal government 
has never yet been, nor moſt probably ever will 
be formed, yet the wants of every man make 
him <onfederate with, and join himſelf to, ſome 


particular public. Now, as in order to the 


eſtabliſhment of a ſtate it is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to ſuperſede ſome private rights, 
which are indeed compenſated reflectively, 


though in a leſs obvious manner, this ſeems 


to produce caſes wherein the good of the go- 


verhment and kat of the ſubject claſh, And 


certainly there are occaſionally inſtances where 
the-necellities of the commonwealth bear ſo hard 


won | „„ on 
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45 ey are only aſleep, that he ſhall never 
deſire to run again when once tired; 
and that he has. loſt all the appetites he 
bas ſated. But this thick darkneſs, which 
hides him from himſelf, hinders, him not 
from ſeeing, perfetly well whatever is 
without him; ; in which he reſembles fy 
eye, that ſees all things except itſelf. 
his great concerns and d b 


here 


© - 


on particular members as would 0 them a 
diſtaſte to ſociety, did not the uniting principle, 
the love of the ſpecies, the affection for the 
community of which they are part, lighten 
che oppreſſion, ſtill the grievance, and, by be- 
nevolent reflection, even render it plenfureable. 
To actions deduced from this ſource, the ſelt- 


love of the reſt of the Community (which reaps 


the benefit of theſe ſeeming ſelf-facrifices) Acribes 
extraordinary merit, annexes attendant glory, 
and calls them virtuous: which virtue, though, 
. relatively to the kind, it be highly meritorious, 
is yet not diſintereſted, becauſe repaid by the 
"reflex pleaſure of the a dor : and may alſo be 
Karried lo far vba becomoretional and vicious; 
2710) GS for 
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Wikre the © violence of deſire ſammorerh 


his Whole attention, he ſees, perceives, 55 


underſtands, i invents, ſuſpects, penetrates, 
and divines all things ; : ſo that one would 
be tempted to believe that each paſſion 


had its reſpective magic. Nothing is ſo 


cloſe and ſtrong as his attachments; which 
he in vain attempts to break through on 


diſcovery of the greateſt impending miſery. 
Yet ſometimes, in a ſhort time, he effects, 


and without trouble, what he had not 
been able to en with the Sen 


bn 
for « to , xe ee ſays Lord Shafenkbmey, 
vol, Il. Pp. 77, © is to have one's affections right 


in reſpect to one's ſelf as well as of - foctety.” 


So that virtue will be found to be, not a difin- | 


tereſted benevolence toward the ſpecies, but a 
love. of that kind which is its own reward; not a 


boundleſs, enthuſiaſm for the public, but the 
cial affeQion conducted by reaſon. It is ra- 


: tional humanity ; -: it ig, 1 to our nn 
_well-regulated ſelf-love. And, en 10 et 
Thus ue ſelf-love ard ſocket the ſame,” 
120 012 DAS it Pope's Eftay- on Man; Ep. v. 
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150 MAXIMS 
efforts; for years. Whence may well be 


concluded, that it is by himſelf that his 
deſires are inflamed, | more than by the 
beauty and merit of their objects; chat it 
is his taſte that heightens and embelliſhes 
them; that it is himſelf that he purſues; 


and that he follows his inclination, When 
he follows things that are agreeable to 
his inclination. He is compoſed of con- 


trarieties; imperious and obedient, ſincere 


and hypocritical, merciful and cruel, timid 
and bold. He has different inclinations, 
according to the different tempers that 
poſſeſs and devote him ſometimes to glory, 
ſometimes to wealth, ſometimes to plea- 
ſure. Theſe he changes, as age and expe- 
rience alter: and it is indifferent to him 
whether he has many inclinations, or only 


one; becauſe he can ſplit himſelf into 


many, or collect himſelf into one, as it is 
convenient or agreeable to him. He is 
inconſtant; and the changes, beſides thoſe 
that happen from external cauſes, are 
| num- 
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MAXIMS. 151 


numherleſs which proceed from himſelf. 


He is inconſtant through levity, through 


love, through novelty, through ſatiety; 
through: diſguſt, through inconſtancy it- 


ſelf. He is capricious; and fometimes 
labours with eagerneſs and incredible pains 
to obtain things that are no ways advan- 
tagedus, nay even hurtful ; but which 
he purſues merely becauſe it is his will. 
He is whimſical, and often exerts his 


whole: application in employments the 
moſt tiilling; takes the utmoſt delight in 


the moſt inſpid, and preſerves all his 
haughtineſs i in the moſt contemptible. He 


is attendant on all ages and conditions; 


he lives every where; he lives on every 


thing; he lives on nothing. He makes 8 


himſelf eaſy either in the enjoyment, or 


privation, of things ; ; he even goes over 


to thoſe Who are at variance with him; 
he enters into their ſchemes, and, which 
is wonderful! _— with them hates him- 
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152 MAXIM S. 
ſelf ; he eonſpires his own deſtruction; 
be labours to undo himſelf ; he only 
deſires to BE; and, that afentch, he con- 
ſents to be his own enemy. We are 
not therefore to be ſurprized i if he ſome- 
fimes cloſes with the moſt rigid auſterity ; ; 
and enters boldly into a combination 
therewith to ruin himſelf ; becauſe what 
he loſes in one place he regains in an- 
other. When we think he relinquiſhes 
his pleaſures, he but ſuſpends, or changes 


them; and even when he is diſcomfited, 
and we think we are rid of him, we find 


him triumphant in his own defeat. Such 


is ſelf-love! of which man's life is only a 
long and great agitation. The ſea is its 


. repreſentative ; in the flux and reflux of 
- whoſe waves, ſelf-love may find a lively 
expreſſion of the turbulent ſucceſſion of 


its h and of its eternal motion. 
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CCCCIT. 


© Aﬀetted ſimplicity is refined impoſ 7 
| ture mM | 
221, 2 POR YT RE Oy ac modeſtiæ ima- 
e gine ſtudium literarum & amorem carminum 
„ fimulabat; quo velaret animum, & fratris 
0 æmulationi ſubduceretur.“ Tac. A. iv. Do- 
mitian, under the maſk of ſimplicity and mo- 
deſty, affected the love of letters and poetry, 
the better to conceal his deſigns, and avoid his 
brother's jealouſy. Houſſaye. 
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CECCIIT. 

ifviceriy i is an openneſs of heart which 
is rarely to be found. It is commonly 
perſonated by a refined diſſimulation, 
> Whoſe end is to procure confidence. 


ccc. 
A deſire to talk of ourſelves, and to 
ſet our faults in whatever light we chuſe, 
makes the main of our fincerity. 


s LAN PD E R. 


„„ CCCV, tif. 
We. commonly ſlander more throng 
w tp mige. „alle, mon e 
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SOBRIETY. 


CCCCVI. 


Sobriety is either the love of bealch, 
or an incaPacity for debauch. 


;  LOCITTY 


CECCVITL. 
"Men would not live long in ſociety, 


were they not the mutual dupes of each 
other. : 


SOUL. 


ecceviii. 
The health of the ſoul is as precarious 
as that of the body; for when we feem 


ſecure from paſſions, we are no leſs in 
danger of their infection, than we are of 


_— ill, when we appear to be well. 
. ccc. | 
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CCCCIX. 
There are relapſes in the diſtempers of 
the ſoul, as well as in thoſe of the body : 
thus we often miſtake for a cure what 


is no more than an intermiſſion, | or 2 
change of diſeaſe * n 


cccex. 

The flaws of the ſoul reſemble the 
wounds of the body; the ſcar always 
appears, and they are in e = 
breaking open again. ii ih oof; 


SUBTILTY. 


cccexi. 
Too great fabtitey is falſe "OY 
and, true delicacy is ſolid ſubtilty. 


* Dilatz voluptates, diſſimulata luxuria, 
cc falſæ virtutes, & vitia reditura,” Tac. H. i. 
Suſpended pleaſures, and diſguiſed paſſions, are 
but falſe virtues, or vices chat will E 
return, Houſſaye. | 
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Ccccx1t. | 


we Ck little when vanity prompts 


us not. 


cecextiI. 
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iAslitivthe charaQteriſtic of great Wits 
to: 5 much in few words, ſo ſmall Wits 
ſeem to have the gift of ſpeaking much 


and ſaying . *. 


X (Ceux) cc qui ki beaucoup, ne diſent 
jamais rien.“ Boileau, Ep. ix. People who 
talk much and ſay n on as Terence 


expreſſes it: 


Neæ ifta hercle magno jam conatu magnas 
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MAXIM S. 


cecexiv. 

The exceſſive pleaſure we find in talk ing 
of ourſelves ought to make us apprehen- 
ſive that it gives but little to our audi- 
Tors. 1 


el 


| CCCCXV. 

We know that we ſhould not talk of 
our wives; but we ſeem not to know that 
we ſhould talk till leſs of ourſelves. 


CCCCXVI. oY 
We had rather ſpeak ill of ourſelves 


than not ſpeak at all. 


CCCCXNVII, [THO 


It is never more difficult to ſpeak well 


than when we are aſhamed of our ſilence. 
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is ceccxviit. : 

It is as common for men to change their 
taſte, as it is uncommon for them to 
change their inclination. 


A a 1 Is os effect of judgement 
more than underſtanding. 


CCCCXX. 


We give up our intereſt ſooner than 


4 


our taſte. 


ecm. 
Our taſte declines with 0 our merit. 


occexxii. r 


"ow ſelf. love bears with leſs patience 
the condemnation of our taſte than of our 
STEALAT TITE6RS 
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CCCCXXIII. 
Tiles, inſtead of exalting, debaſe thoſe 
who at not 7s to * en. | 


\TREACHERY, 


1 ceccxxiv. 5 
1 Men are oftener treacherous through 
i weaknels than deſign. 
wn cccexxv. 

1 Truth is not fo beneficial to men as its 
{1 appearances are prejudicial. 

1 5 ccccxxvi. 

Ih 

6 Our enemies, in their jadgement of us, 
Fi 

| come nearer the truth than we- do ur- 


ſelves. 
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FB CO 
The love of glory, the fear of ſharte, 
I the deſign of making a fortune, the de- 
fire of rendering life eaſy and agreeable, 
and the humour of pulling down other 
© People, are often che cauſes of that valour 
fo celebrated among men. 


Eccecxxyiit. 


Valour in private ſoldiers is a bart 
| Sus trade taken up to get a Hvelihopgs 


3 eccxxtx. 
rerfec valour and perfect cowardice 
itte extremes men. ſeldom arrive at. The 
Intermediate ſpace is prodigious, and con- 
; dals all the different ſpecies of courage, 
ach are as various as mens faces an 


humours. | 
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162 MAXIM. S. 

humours. There are thoſe who expoſe 
themſelves boldly at the beginning of an 
action; and who flacken and are diſ- 
heartened at its duration. There are 
others who aim only at preſerving their 
honour, and do little more. Some are 
not equally exempt from fear at all times 
alike. Others give occaſionally into a 
general panic: others advance to the 
charge becauſe they dare not ſtay in their 
poſts. "There are men whom habitual 
ſmall dangers encourage, and fit for 
greater. Some are brave with the ſword, 


and fear bullets : others dety bullets, and 

dread a ſword. All theſe different kinds 
of valour agree in this, that night, as it 
augments fear, ſo it conceals good or 


bad actions, and gives every one the 


opportunity of ſparing himſelf. There 
its alſo another more general diſcretion: 2 2 


for we find that thoſe Who do moſt, 


would do moxe ſtill, were they ſure of 


| wn off ſafe 7+ ſo that it is very plain 
A : that 


MAXIM S. 463 
that the fear of death gives a damp. to 


courage *. 


cecexxx. 
Perfect valour conſiſts in doing without 


witneſſes all we ſhould be capable of doing 
before the whole world. 


CCCCXXXT. 


5 Moſt men ſufficiently expoſe 1 themſelves 


in War to ſave their honour, but few to 


* Valour.] 3 is the n of death 


and pain. 


OA diſheartened at its . 1 Piers 


© que cœpta initlis valida, ſpatio langueſcunt.“ 


Tac. A. iii. Moſt enterprizes that are briſk at 
firſt languiſh towards the concluſion. Houſſaye. 

Night gives every ons opportunity to ſpare 
himfelf.] « Obſcurum noctis obtentus fugien- 
„ tibus.” Tac. H. 11, The darkneſs of the 


night 1 is a protection to runaways. Houſſaye. 


The fear of death gives a damp to Courage. + 


ce Major vitæ quam g gloriæ cupido.” Tac. A. iv. | 


We NAVE greater love for life than gon. 5 
: Floufſaye. 
M 2 much 


much as is neceſſary even to ſucceed in! 
the deſign for which they thus expoſe ; 
ee 


4 $-* 


cc ccxXXTI. 


No man can anſwer for his courage 
who has never been in danger. 


| cccxxxIHI. 1 
N i man had rather avoid n engage- | 
ment than — = 
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It is our own vanity that makes che. 


5 vanit) of. others intolerable 1 


* et . Adeo tamiliare «ſt hominibus, 95 td 12 Be 
'« ignoſeere, nihil aliis remitteret.* Par. I. i 6. l. 
n. 30. We overlook all faults 3 in ourſelve⸗ 
but none n — 
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IH vanity really overturns not the vir- 
tues, it certainly makes them totter. 
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ECCCXXNV 1. 


The not violent paſſions have ches 
intermiſſions: Yapiry alone yes us no [3 
SF reſpi ire. ; 9 


cecexxxv I, 


the reaſon. why. the pangs of ſhame. 
and jealouſy are ſo ſharp is this : Vanity 
gives us no aſſiſtance in ſupporting them. 
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coc CXXXVI1] „ 


Vanity makes us do more things againſt 


a 2 Fackpation than reaſon, 
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ern. [+ 
When our vices have left us, we flatter 
our ſelves that wwe have left them *. 


cccexi. 

Vices enter into the compoſition of vir- 
tues, as poiſons into the compoſition of 
medicines. Prudence mixes and tempers, 
and makes good uſe of the compound 
againſt the ills of life, | 


CCCCXLT, 
The reaſon we are not often wholly 
- poſſeſſed by a ſingle vice, is that we are 
diſtracted by ſeveral. 22 


* The vices wait for us through life, like 
hoſts with whom we are obliged ſucceſſively io 
lodge ; and it is uncertain whether experience 
3 make us avoid 8 were we twice to 


take che ſame } * 
Yo. 


VFOLTWHGE. 
CCCCXLIL. "5 

The violence done us by others is often 
leſs painful than wat we do to ourſelves. 


cCCCXLIII. 


The violence we do ourſelves in order 


to prevent love is often more rigorous 

̃ than the cruelty of a miſtreſs. 

7 | | | CCCCXLIV. 5 N 

e 6 Our virtues are commonly diſguiſed 

5 ccecxlv. 

0 What we miſtake for virtue is s often no 

e more than a concurrence of divers actions | 


and intereſts, which fortune, or induſtry, 7 
» $399” M 4 diſpoſes 
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£83 MAXEMS; 


diſpoſes to adyantage. It is not always 
from the principles of yalour and chaſtity 


that men are valiant, and lms Women'ar 112 
chaſte. e wv fel "2 Cl - 


4 2 * 
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 £CCCRLVL, 


Proſperity i is a Ntronger 25 of virty . 
than * 2 11 8 


cecexlx . 


The virtnes are loſt i in intereſt, as rIvGrs \ 
are in the ſea. 
CCCOSLVIL, | ED 
To the honour of virtue it f be 
acknowledged, that the greateſt misfor- 
| tunes befal men 1975 their Vices. by 


% Vive. [ See the note on the K Ma axim. 
he Secunde res acrioribus ſtimulis animos 
ce explor ant ; quia, miſeriæ tolerantur, felicitate 
„ corrumpimur.“ Tac. H. boy, Proſperity-is. the 
1 of virtue 3 . for It 18 leſs difficult to 
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OPT A 4 atone & Caltuoſos ſpiritus, 
"wa nallos habebis mec Platones, nec Catones, nee 
[108 * Seaeyolas, dee Scipiones, nec Fabricios.” 
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wilted bas 26 occexlAx. d man 
8 cpi not all thoſe, PTY have 


© AT. © wh. 


no virtues. 


VM \ iis cccer. Sts : 


Mins ſeems to have N to 


every man at his birth the bounds both 
LE: bis virtues and vices. 5 


CCCCLI. 


virtue would not go ſo far, if venky 
"TY not bear her W *. 


ccc. on | 
Men dare not, as bad as they ar are, eppeir 
Ip ee o virtue: "mw therefore 


Senec. 
Take from men ambition and vanity, and 


ET have neither herves nor patriots. 1touffaye. 
| = 


17ÿỹ 0 MA XIMS. 

they perſecute Virtue they pretend to 
think it counterfeit, or elſe lay; ſome crime 
to its charge. | 


VOGUE. 


| CCCCLIII. | 


There are people, who, like new ſongs, 
are in vogue only for a time. 


UNDERSTANDING. || 


CCCCLIV. 
Thoſe are miſtaken who imagine wit 
and Judgement to be two diſtin things. 
Judgement is only the perfection of wit, 
which penetrates into the receſſes of 
things, obſerves all that merits obſerya- 
tion, and perceives what ſeems imper- 
E eee We muſt therefore agree, that 
1117499309 it 


MAXIM S. 171 
it is extenſive wit which produces all the 
effects attributed to judgement *. 


CCCCLY. 19555 
Strength and weakneſs of mind are im- 
proper terms; they are in reality only 


the good or ill diſpoſition of the organs 
of * body, 


CCCCLVI. 


It is a common fault to be never Latis- 
fied with our fortune, nor diſſatisfied 
with our N 


CCCCLVIL. 


Politeneſs of mind conſiſts. in a cour- wy 
teous and delicate . | 


* This i is a more W account of wit t and | 

| judgement than that of thoſe antitheſis philoſo- 
Phers, who make diametrical oppoſites of two 
mental opperations, which, if not ſtrictly the 
ſame, are at leaſt inſeparably united; for no- 
; thing can * wing that 1 is not Judicious, . 
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| cceclviII. 
The gallantry of the mind conlits i in 
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than we could make them with much 
labour. 
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CCCCLX. 7 wide 


The defects of the mind, like thoſe bf 


the face, grow worle as we grow old. 


ceccxxI. 
A man of wit would be often at a 4oks, 
were it not for the company of tools. 
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TY is a bre „ ment of Fm der- 
. ſtanding to bear the misfortunes that 


55 _adually. befal us, thay. 10. Penetrate into 


thoſe chat mays SRU £ 03 mid wowincs 
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ceeLXTII. 

It is not ſo much through a fertility 
of invention that we find many expedients 
in any one affair; as through a poverty 
of judgement, which makes us liſten to 

t every thing that imagination preſents, 


1 | and' "binders us from eee what is 
ceccelxxrv. PEA | 
Vivacity, when it increaſes with age, 33 
f \nap far dr of N e a ] _— 
" s 
cv. 0 
Thoſe who have but one for of wit [ 
8 are ſure r not to n i - 317 4 A 
J £53 O72. 35.199 | 
cccelxvi. | = 
WI it tempts us ——— to o play we 4 
oel with gat courage . 1 |] 
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3 Viracity and wit make 3 man ſhine i in 
company; but trite jokes and loud Auen 
rn "8%, 763 loft 
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 CCCCLAVIT. 
A man of ſenſe finds leſs difficulty in 
fubmiting to a wrong- headed fellow than 
in attempting to ſet him right. 


CCCCLAVIN. 


The labours of the body- free men 
from pains of the mind. This it is that 
conſtitutes the happineſs of the poor *. 


| * It is certain that as in the body, when 
e © no labour or natural exerciſe is uſed, the ſpi- 
« fits, which want their due employment, turn 
tc againſt the conſtitution, and find work for 
« themſelves in a deſtructive way; fo in a 
te ſoul, or mind, unexerciſed, and which lan- 
4 guiſhes for want of action and employment, 
the thoughts and affections, being obſtructed 
de in their | due courſe, and deprived of their 
cc natural energy, raiſe diſquiet, and foment a 
& rancorous eagerneſs and tormenting irritation. 
„ The temper from hence becomes more impo- 
c tent in paffion, more incapable of re l mode- 
4 ration, and, like prepared fewel, 1 takes = | 
fre by the like ſpark,” 
Shafteſbury, val. II. K 160. 
CCCCLXIF. 


MAXI MS. 175 


| Serre. 

The mind, between idleneſs and con- 
ſtancy, fixes on what is eaſy and agree- 
able to it; This habit always ſets bounds 
to our enquiries: No man was ever at 
the trouble to ſtretch his genius as far 
as it would go. 


ececlxx. 


Small geniuſes are hurt by ſmall events: - 


great geniuſes ſee through and W 
\ them. : 


CECCLXX1; 


But averſion to untruth is often but 
m imperceptible ambition to make out 
pr conſiderable, and to ire our 
wn a en une e 
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cccclxxli. NYE 


Weakneſs is the only incorrigible fault 
men have 5 


CCCCLXXIIL. 


Weakneſs is more oppoſite to virtue 
than i is vice itſelf, 


CCCCLXXIV. i | 
Weak people are incapable of ſincerity: 


* It is * a fault of Nature, for which 
A man ſeems to be no more blameable than a 
veſſel is for being leaky. 55. 
5 Lord Cheſterfield obſerves, that men are 
more unwilling to have their weakneſſes and 
imperfections 3 than their crimes: and 
that if you hint to a man that you think him 
ignorant, filly, or even ill-bred or auk ward, he 
Will hate you more and longer than af, vou tell 
bim plainly you think him APSF, 5 2 8 ui il 
| Letts 19. 


XV, 


Sc qr. 557 

More men are guilty of treaſon through 
weakneſs than any ſtudied deſign to be- 
tray. . | 


| CCCCLAXVE. 
I there be a man whoſe weak fide has 


never been diſcovered, it is only becauſe 


we have never accurately looked for it *. 


\ CCCCLXXVIT. 
Silence is the happieſt courſe a man can 
take who is diffident of himſelf. 


Lord Cheſterfield" ſeems to have had this 


maxim full in view when he wrote his 97th 


Letter. He tells us, that every body has a 


Prevailing weakneſs; that Cardinal Richelieu, 
the ableft ſtateſman, had the idle vanity to be 


thought the beſt poet too; that Sir Robert 


Walpole's prevailing Semen was to be thought 


to have à polite and happy turn to gallantry, 
of which he had undoubtedly leſs than any man 
living; and that thofe who had any penetration 
applied to it with ſucceſs, 
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WEARIN ES 8. 


CCCCLEXVIIT. 
The reaſon why lovers are never weary 
of one another is this, they are always 
talking of themſelves. 


>. 


CCCCLXXIX. 

We oſten boaſt that we are never out 
of ſpirits; and yet are too much conceited 
to own that we are not bad company. 8 


_ CCCCLXXYs 


We often forgive thoſe who tire us, 
but cannot forgive thoſe whom we tire. N 


|  ECCCLXXEI. 5 
Me are almoſt always tired with the 
company of thoſe very perſons of whom 
we ought never to be tired. 


14 


WII. L. 


CCCCLXXXII. 
Me have more power than will; and it 
is only to diſculpate us to ourſelves, that 
we often think things imprafticable #, 


* ce Multa experiendo confieri, que ſegni- 
* bus ardua videntur,” Tac, A. xiii. Our 
lazineſs perſuades us that thoſe things are im- 
practicable which we might un accompliſh, 


Houſſayes 


And much to the fame purpoſe is Terence's 
ſaying: & Nil tam difficile eſt quin TREO | 
e inveſtigari poſſet.” Heautont. 

Noting ſo difficult but may be * accom- 
| 21709 Ine ihr Colman. 


IO 41 10 5 10 12 i : . 4 110. 


MAXIM S. 


CECCECLXXXIIT. 
Man's chief wiſdom conſiſts 1 in knowing 
. follies * 


CCCCLXXXIV, 
Our wiſdom is no leſs at Fortune's 
mercy than our r wealth f. 


X 


6s PI WE prima (eſt) 
der St ultitia catuifſe,” — 


Horat. 1. 4 ep. l. 


Exen in our fights from Vice ſome virtue 
lies, | 


And, free from folly, we ta witdom riſe; 

. | gs Japcis. 
: 14 « Res adverſe conſilium nar” Tac. 
A. xi. Adverſity depriy: es men of their reaſon. 


; Fit | | Ho 222 
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CCCCLXXXY, 


i. 


CCCCLEXXV. 
It is eaſier to be wiſe for others than 


for ourſelves *. 


CCCCLXXXVI. 
Wiſdom i is to the mind what health is 


to the * +. 
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* Ita quæſo (dii voſtram fidem !) 


- £6 Ttane comparatam eſſe hominum naturam 


&© omnium, 
&« Aliena ut melius videant & ajjudicear* 


6 am ſua! An eo fit, qua in re noſtra aut 
audio 


20 2 preepedity nimio, aut ægrituqine?“ 


Terent. Heautont. 


. Gods! that the nature of mankind 1s ſuch, 
To ſee and judge of the affairs of others, 


Much better than their own! Is't therefore ſo, 


Becauſe that in our own concerns, we feel 
2 The nance of 3 toy and grief too nearly * : 


: Colmap. 

« Mens ſana i in corpore Go." * 

Forgive the Gods the reſt, and ſtand confin'd 
To health of __ and content of mind, 

| Dryden, 
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CCCCLXXXVII. 
Women affect coyneſs a as an addition to 


their * 


CCCCLXXXVIIT, 

Women often fancy themſelves to be in 
love when they are not. The amuſement 
of an intrigue, the emotion of mind pro- 
duced by gallantry, their natural paſſion 
for being beloved, and their unwilling- 
neſs to give a denial; all theſe make them 
imagine they are in love, when in. fact 
they are only e 1 


# 


CCCCLXEXXIX. p 


Women are ny eruel only t0 
choſe ey hate. 8 


1 


gecexe. 


MAXI M S. 183 


CCCCXC. 


'The wit of moſt women ſerves 8 
to fortify their folly than their reaſon *, 


CCCCXCIs 
The virtue of women 1s often the love 
of reputation and quiet. 


CCCCXCITs 


There are few virtuous women who are 
not Weary. of their profeſſion. 


CCCCXCIII, | 
' Moſt virtuous women, like hidden trea- 


Pry: are ſecure becauſe nobody ſeeks 
after chem. 


* Women have an entertaining tattle, and 

“ ſometimes wit; but for ſolid reaſoning and 

"$6 good ſenſe, I n knew one in my life that 

& had it, or who reaſoned and acted conſequen- 
tially for four and twenty hours together.“ 

| E. Cheſterf. Lan; 129. 


CCCCXCIVs 


184 M * LF 


85 eccoxcav.. | 5 8 
Vouth without beauty is of as « little 
conſequence as beauty — n 


cecexcv. 


The common foible of women who 
have been handſome, is to forget that they 
are now no ON lo *. x 


. CCCCXCVI, 


Moſt women yield more through woale- 
neſs than paſſion; ; whence i It e that 


66 Every woman who is not 8 
15 = thinks herſelf handſome.—The ſuſpi- 


cc cion of age no woman, let her be ever ſo 


c old, ever forgives. No flattery is either too 
c high or too low for them. They will greedily 
c ſwallow the higheſt, and gratefully accept of 
ce the loweſt; and you may ſafely flatter any 


ee woman, frac her: underſtanding down, to the 


a exquiſite taſte of her fan.” 
4 Lf. Cheſterf. Lett. 129, 181. 


enterprizing, 
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enterprizing rather than amiable men 
coal. ſucceed beſt with them." ., 


\CCCCXKCVIL. | 


Of all the violent 8 that which 
leaſt miſbecomes 2 woman is Love. 


© - 


* 46 Whenever the gightelt Wen avi * 
ſays Lord Cheſterfield, © the reſt will ſoon fol. 
low.“ Again, If you are not liſtened to 
« the firſt time, try a ſecond, a third, and a 
fourth. If the place is not already taken, 
« depend upon it it may be conquered,” 

Lett. 218, 224. 

It is difficult to ſay whether our author or 

Lord Cheſterfield has been hardeſt upon the ſex. 
His Lordſhip however (among other douceurs) 


acknowledges, that © women are the only 
cc pefiners of the merit of men; that it is true 


they cannot add weight, but they poliſh and 


ee give a luftre to it; that they abſolutely ſtamp 


« every man's are Ker! in the beau monde, and 


et make it either current, or cry it down, and 


e ſtop it in payments.“ Lett. 129—218. : 
81. That 1 1s sto lay, in i the Judgement of the 7; men. 
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| | CCCCXCVIII, 
In their firſt deſires women love the 
lover, afterwards the paſſion. 


L ceccexcix. 
That woman is much to be pitied who 
at once poſſeſſes both love and virtue. 


YOUTH, 


CCCcc. 

— Youth changes its inclinations through 
heat of blood ; old-age perſeveres in 
it through habit, * . 


e 
Youth is continual intoxication. It is 
the feyer of Reaſon, 
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cCcccccit. 
- Young people at their entrance upon 
the world ſhould be either baſhful or 
giddy ; a compoſed ſelf. ſufficiency gene- 
rally turns to imperinenos. 


 CCCCCLILI. 


Timidity i is a fault dangerous to repre» 
hend in thoſe we would reform“. 


* Becauſe temerity, its oppoſite, is a fault 
_ equally dangerous, and it is difficult to draw 
the line. 
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